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; LADIES’ FALL TOILETTES. 
Fig. 1.—Vest-Basque WALKING SuIT (with Cut Parer Pattern). Fig. 2.—Crare anp SILK WALKING SvIT. Fig. 3.—Sitk anp CasHMERE Houser Dress. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Vest-Basque Walking Suit, graded to fit any Figure, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Ocroser 14, 1871. 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 
WILKIE COLLINS, 





_ author of “The Woman in White,” “The 


Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
Harper’s WEEKLY for September 2. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the WrEkLy from September 2 to the 
close of the year, four months, for ONE 
DOLLar. 





F 2%@™ Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Vest- 
Basque Walking Suit, illustrated on the first page 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepajd, by mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Centsand Bust Measure, For Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
vertisement on page 655 of this Number. 

1@ A Cut Paper Pattern of a beautiful La- 
dies’ Watteau Wrapper will be published with the 
next Number. 

1a Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Fall Wrappings, 
Bonnets, Dresses, etc. 





THE RETURN OF AUTUMN. 


HERE are many to whom this charming 

season is a perpetual reminder of death 
and decay; they see the shadow of the val- 
ley in every falling leaf, in “ the flying gold 
of the woodland,” in the reaches of mead- 
ows dappled with reds and browns, in the 
chirp of crickets, and the silence, more elo- 
quent than song, in which Nature seems 
to be taking breath after the revel of the 
year. One might picture her with folded 
hands and flying feet, yet turning to look 
over her shoulder at her harvest fields, at 
her fruits hanging ripe and ready to fall. 
One is tempted to stretch out a detaining 
hand ; to ery, “Stay a little, golden days; let 
your leaves dally in their fall, your harvests 
whiten yet longer, your vineyards wear im- 
mortal bloom, your flowers be fadeless, your 
reds and russets grow no duller.” She offers 
so much for cheer and pleasure ; the days are 
no longer scorching; one can move about 
with comfort and confidence, knowing what 
to expect, since she scorns the fickleness of 
summer, and preserves a more equable tem- 
perature. In this bracing air one may walk 
niles, without feeling it a burden, through 
woods where blackberry vines run like fire 
among the stubble, where the barberry hangs 
out its scarlet plumes, the sumac hoards 
the sun in its ragged tassels ; where the wild 
grape drapes the trees with purple clusters 
hiding beneath green leaves; where the burst- 
ing of chestnut burs, the sudden dropping 
of beech-nuts, the whir of a partridge, or 
the whistle of some belated songster adds a 
charm to the pensive attitude of Nature. 
Every where the golden-rod paints the way- 
side; the marshes are dashed with the red 
samphire ; the milkweed bursts its pods, and 
sends forth sails of silken fibre, as fine as 
CLEOPATRA’s, to wander upon the currents of 
air, bearing its seeds whither they will. The 
distant hills stand out like cameos against 
the heavens, which have withdrawn into 
infinite space. All summer they hung so 
low, one seemed able to touch them. Then 
they were forever tapestried with clouds, and 
fringed with lightnings, and overshot with 
rainbows; now autumn has swept the cob- 
webs out of the skies, and when she weeps 
it is downright earnest : no sulks for her, but 
either the calm serenity of a heart at rest, 
or the frantic gesturings of despair. The 
air, too, is redolent of delicate odors—not the 
oversweets of day-lily and heliotrope, but 
subtile suggestions of pine boughs and crush- 
ed herbs, “the moist, rich smell of the rot- 
ting leaves,” and the wholesome breath of 
the frost which surprises us some morning. 
The days are all too brief for the enjoyment 
that bubbles over their brim; we can not 
breathe enough of this atmosphere, where 
every inspiration is a thanksgiving. The 
first bright leaf is a godsend ; we gather and 
press it as if the maples never before sub- 
limed to such splendor, and never would 
again —as if such prodigality could oc- 
cur but once in a lifetime. We welcome 
the barefooted urchins with their fragrant 
bunches of pennyroyal; the sunburnt Al- 
gerine with long stalks of thoroughwort, 
with lavender for the linen, with colt’s-foot 
and sweet-flag and horehound, as if their 
wares were the anomalous growth of this 
particular year, which Nature refused to 
repeat. 





will see the fields and way -sides illumi- 
nating the promise that seed-time and har- 
vest shall not fail: trees festooned with ap- 
ples, rosy or russet, pears hiving the sun- 
shine, peaches blushing, plums gathering 
bloom and sweetness hour by hour, quinces 
betraying their neighborhood, and the full 
corn in the ear waving its ribbons. 

And who does not hail the first blaze upon 
the hearth, and draw about it with a de- 
lightful sense of comfort, and watch it soar- 
ing up the chimney and sputtering over the 
back-log with as lively an interest as if it 
were the first fire ever kindled? and who is 
there but appreciates the cozy seclusion that 
descends with the early. twilight, and calls 
for candles and drawn curtains at the tea- 
table, declining to invite all out-doors to the 
spectacle of homely happiness? The winds 
may threaten, the floods may clap their 
hands, the frosts may pinch and pucker, but 
are we not safe and well screened from harm 
beside our drift-wood fire and our drop-light? 
What charcoal sketches it affords! what 
hak-remembered faces, met in our summer 
journeys, look out upon us! what mountain 
scenery flashes upon us and fades! And by- 
and-by the fierce autumnal gales swoop 
down upon the coast, strewing the beach 
with bits of wreck tangled among the sea- 
weed, stranding the five-fingers high and 
dry, while inland the leaves fall like rain 
before their might, and naked boughs trem- 
ble and sigh as if the dryads were bewailing 
their lost kingdom. There is a feeling of 
neighborliness growing upon one at this 
season; every body’s “ good-morning” is 
hearty and cordial; every body has return- 
ed from the beach or the mountains, and has 
a great deal to say, and is anxious to un- 
ravel her skein of small-talk; to relate how 
they washed their hands in the clouds at 
Mount Washington, and were moon-struck 
at Diana’s Baths, and wondered that Nature 
permitted the existence of cascades, when 
every body knew that water-falls had gone 
out of fashion! Thenceforth shopping epi- 
demics prevail, and toilettes catch hints from 
the autumn woods, and kindle-into golden 
russets and scarlets: “In order to be in 
sympathy with the world,” says Kate, who 
always looks at the bright side of things; 
“Tn order to ‘make sunshine in a shady 
place,’” declares her sister, to whom autumn 
is a song in the minor key, a painting after 
REMBRANDT. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Waste and Speed. 
N Y DEAR HIRAM,—It seems as if I saw 
you only yesterday going up the side 
of the English steamer with what seemed a 
week’s supply of clothing packed in your 
hand-bag, and here you are again with all 
Europe packed in your memory! When I 
met you yesterday, if [appeared to you to be 
unduly staring, it was only that as I looked 
into your eyes I remembered that since I had 
seen their good-humored twinkle they had 
looked upon Mont Blanc and the Staubbach 
and the dark horn of the Aar. It was be- 
cause I thought they might be those fabled 
lakes in which the fascinated beholder sees 
the lost glory of a vanished world, and that 
I should trace in them the wonderful and 
lovely scenes which were visible to the eye 
of the traveler in the vanished world of my 
days of travel. This hand, I thought, as I 
took yours in mine, must have been laid 
upon the crumbling wall at the top of that 
tower in the Baths of Caracalla, near the 
walls of Rome, where we used to lie in the 
soft sunshine and look over the Campagna 
to the graceful outline of the Alban Mount; 
and have those very shoes, perhaps—for it 
seems from their appearance most probable 
—stumped along the Appian Way, and climb- 
ed to the Faulhorn and over the Gemmi ? 

But, my dear Hiram, it is only three 
months since you went away! You may 
have looked at many of these things, but 
have you seen them? You thought perhaps 
that the Black Forest was in Sicily, and 
that Lake Thrasymene was somewhere in 
Bavaria? No; notexactly. You have spent 
a great deal of money, but what have you 
bought? You can learn the geography of 
Europe at the district school at home; but 
to cross the ocean and travel about at enor- 
mous expense, and then return without even 
a correct geographical idea in your head— 
the more haste the worse speed. You have 
hurried insanely, but you have arrived no- 
where. You are like a fellow-countryman 
whom long ago, when I made the grand 
tour, I met upon the Lake of Lucerne, and 
of whom you shall now hear the story. 

I was loitering through Switzerland, and 
had been staying for several days at Lucerne, 
rambling among the mountains, paddling on 
the lake, and even passing three or four days 
upon the Righi. One morning I stepped 
upon the steamer to go to the other end of 
the lake, and, looking about among my fel- 
low-passengers, I beheld at the bow of the 
boat a tall and rather thin gentleman smok- 


Drive where you will, and you | ing a cigar. He wore a black hat, a black 





satin waistcoat, black cravat, black trow- 
sers, and patent-leather boots. I should 
have known him in Madagascar or in Green- 
land. It was my brother Jonathan. Step- 
ping up to him, I said, “ Good-morning !” 

He turned, and looking both surprised and 
pleased, returned my salutation, and added, 
“ But how did you know me ?” 

“How could I help knowing you?” I re- 
plied, but without directly answering. 

Then he began, in the frankest manner, to 
tell me of his travels, smoking vehemently 
all the time. The steamer started, and he. 
turned his back upon the scene, so interested 
was he in his own narration. “By George!” he 
said, “we left New York only five weeks ago, 
and we’ve doné England, Ireland, and ‘Scot- 
land; run through France, and shot up into 
Denmark ; and, of course, did Belgium and 
Holland ; and have come up the Rhine, and 
been through Switzerland; and now we are 
putting for Italy over the Gothard. It’s 
awful work, isn’t it? Such lots of fleas, and 
such darned prices every where, and then 
the infernal lingo, and the money! By 
George! we whisk along at such a rate into 
a country and out of it that I don’t have time 
to understand the currency; and I know 
we're horribly cheated, but I can’t stop to 
find out and set things right ; so I rush along, 
scolding and swearihg—I vow I don’t do 
any thing else—and my mind’s all in a jum- 
ble. It has to be done, of course, but I shall 
be glad when it’s all over.” 

I asked him where he should stop in Italy. 

“Stop!” said he. “Gracious! we don’t 
stop. We go.” 

“You'll see Florence and Venice, I sup- 
pose,” added 1; “and, of course, Rome ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose Venice ’ll have to be done, 
but,” he said—and I thought with a bright- 
er light in his eye, and an air of relief—“ but 
not Rome.” 

“ Not Rome!” I exclaimed. 

“No; sha’n’t have time. Must be home 
for the fall trade.” 

That thought apparently soothed him. He 
puffed musingly for a moment, and then said : 

“No, I've reckoned it to a day; can’t go 
to Rome.” 

The day was divine; the scene was Switz- 
erland in its most romantic, historic, and 
beautiful region: but he looked at me in- 
stead of the mountains and the lake, puffed 
steadily, and seemed calmly to defy me to 
show him how he could possibly see Rome 
and be at home for the fall trade. I looked 
at the scene and said nothing. Suddenly he 
exclaimed, “ My wife is aboard. I should like 
to introduce you, for she’s dreadful lonely.” 

We rose and walked astern, and saw a 
lady clad in silk, with her eyes fixed listless- 
ly upon the deck. 

“Ma, this is a countryman of ours, and 
we've been talking together.” Then, with- 
out inquiring my name or imparting his 
own, he comprehended his wife and me in a 
common nod, and said, looking at me, “My 
wife.” 

I bowed, and remarked that it was a beau- 
tiful day to be in so beautiful a spot. he 
lady raised a pair of weary eyes, and with 
evident utter carelessness of the scene, re- 
plied, “Yes; it’s very pretty.” 

“ And you're going to Italy ?” I remarked, 
gayly, and with sume enthusiasm. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” was the response, in 
a tone of resigned indifference. 

“You find traveling a little fatiguing, do 
you not?” I asked. “Ifyou will allow me to 
say so, you look a little tired.” 

“Tired?” exclaimed the lady, with sud- 
den energy, “I should think I was. I am 
about tuckered out. He”—by which I un- 
derstood her to mean my smoking compan- 
ion—“he is driving the journey through, 
and he hasn’t got much time; and so we 
drive and drive, and it’s dreadful. I’m 
sleepy all the time. I’ve been asleep most 
of the way since we landed, because I can’t 
be broke of my rest, and we have to travel 
nights.” 

“Do you travel in the night ?” I asked. 

“Oh yes. You see, he’s got to be back in 
time for the fall trade, and if we don’t put 
along we sha’n’t see things.” 

All this was said with an unsmiling face, 
and a dry, weary voice, and without a glance 
at the great beauty of the scene around us. 
When she was not speaking she looked list- 
lessly upon the deck, evidently in a highly 
drowsy state. Her whole aspect said so 
plainly, 

“Leave, oh, leave me to repose,” 
that I bowed and moved away with her hus- 
band. 

“This is beautiful, isn’t it?” said I to 
him. 

He looked at the mountains and the water 
suspiciously, as he might look at the mer- 
chandise of a rival seeking to entrap him 
into an expression of preference ; then, rub- 
bing his nose, he replied, “ It isn’t so fine as 
Lake George.” 

“Lake George! Who is speaking of Lake 
George? That isa beautiful lake, certainly, 
but isn’t this noble, grand ?” 

With the same wary look, as of a man 





who had named his very lowest price, from 
which under no circumstances would he re- 
cede, he merely repeated, “ It isn’t so fine as 
Lake George.” 

“But, my dear Sir,” I said, “remember 
that this is Tell’s country. There is the 
chapel ; there he leaped ashore; and high up 
yonder is the mountain pasture, the alp, the 
field of Riitli, where the oath was sworn. 
We are in the very heart of the land of ro- 
mantic tradition. It is for this that we 
come to Europe.” 

“Well, it isn’t so fine as Lake George, and 
I don’t see why a man should run down his 
own country only because he’s abroad. The 
fact is, that I feel like standing up for it 
more than ever when I’m among foreigners. 
If they want to praise their own country, let 
’em; but I sha’n’t do it.” 

“But what did you come to Europe for?” 

“Oh! every body has to do it. Every 
body comes, you know, and you don’t want 
to have to keep saying you haven’t been 
there. I want to see things as well as other 
folks, but I don’t mean to own that they’re 
better than ours at home.” 

He had lighted another cigar, and had the 
air of a man who was standing in the pass 
for his country, and would never yield. I 
had no thought of assailing his patriotism, 
and was sitting silently by him, when he 
said, slowly and inquiringly : 

“Tell was the man—who—who—” 

“Who shot the apple,” said I. 

“Oh yes—yes! Exactly! He shot the 
apple.” And my friend shook his head with 
satisfaction, as if he had joined the broken 
thread of his reflections. Presently he re- 
sumed, colloquially : 

“Exactly: Tell was the man who shot the 
apple—the apple; he shot the apple. Now 
it’s queer, but I sort 0’ seem to forget about 
the apple.” 

I began, and, with the very scene of the 
tradition around us, I told the story. He 
listened, and looked several times toward 
the stern, where his wife was sitting. When 
the tale was ended he said that it all came 
back to him now, and if Ma hadn’t been 
asleep he should have asked her to come and 
listen. ““ But she’s awful tired, poor thing! 
and she’d better sleep,” he compassionately 
added, 

We drew in to the narrow part of the lake, 
from which the road ascends to the pass of 
the St. Gothard and over the Alps to Italy. 
What a land it is! What a perspective of 
delights and surprises! What a passing 
from glory to glory! There was the bustle 
upon the steamer that precedes landing. 
My friend went to awaken Ma, and to secure 
his bags and bundles. The boat stopped, 
and it was time to part. 

“Tt’s very lucky I met you,” said my new 
friend, politely. “Good-by, and if ever you 
come home again, when you are in New York 
be sure to call. Good-by.” 

The weary-eyed lady gave me a flabby 
hand, and to my hope that she would not 
fatigue herself replied that she should be 
asleep as soon as they were in the diligence, 
but that she did not expect to be really rest- 
ed until she reached home. We shook hands. 
“T hope you'll be in time for the fall trade,” 
said I to the husband, as we parted. I 
watched them busily making way through 
the throng. At last they disappeared, and 
I never saw them again. 

Yet is that true? Have I really never 
seen them again? My dear Hiram, they are 
my inseparable fellow-travelers. Upon all the 
seats around me I see the travelers who are 
making fierce haste, but without speed. They 
fly from Dan to Beersheba, but they sleep 
and scold and fret: they float in the shadow 
of Pilatus, and see the Alpine field of the 
men of Riitli and the chapel of William Tell; 
but they are suspiciously of opinion that 
Lake George is finer. Their object is not to 
see Rome or Naples—it is to get home in time 
for the fall trade. They make haste, but 
they do not get abroad. My dear Hiram, if 
you have but half an hour to read, don’t be- 
gin Gibbon; and if you must be at home for 
the fall trade, don’t try to run over the whole 
of Europe. Yours, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE VEST-BASQUE COSTUME. 


HE Vest-Basque costume, illustrated on our 
first page, is a stylish suit for the present 
demi-season, and, with an additional wrap, will 
be worn in midwinter. The simple drapery of 
the over-skirt renders this design as suitable for 
poplins and velours as for softer fabrics. — The 
novelty of the basque is its jacket front with re- 
vers disclosing a vest with rounded front. ‘The 
basque meets over the vest at the throat, slopes 
away gracefully, and at the waist is turned up 
to form a triangular revers. A collar pointed 
somewhat in the Shakspeare style is made of 
velvet or silk of the color of the trimming. The 
vest, fitted by darts, covers the entire front of 
the body, and is sewed in at the shoulders, arm- 
holes, and under the arms, holding the back of 
the corsage in position. It is buttoned from the 





| throat to the point, but is often worn open below 
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the waist. It is not sharply pointed, but curves 
toa point. The back of the basque has a seam 
down the centre; postilion pleats give added 
fullness under this seam and under that of the 
side form. 

The graceful over-skirt is of medium length, 
with a gored front breadth, a side gore, and one 
or more straight breadths, according to the wear- 
er’s preference for straight or bouffant skirts. 
Tapes under the belt are tied to others on the 
skirt below, and catch up the skirt in the simple 
drapery shown in the engraving. ‘The back of 
the skirt is left open at the bottom about a third 
of its length, and trimmed around the opening. 
The lower skirt is of comfortable walking length, 
which to our taste is just escaping the floor. 

The trimming is a gathered flounce of the 
same and braiding in narrow soutache (plain silk 
braid), either of the same or a darker shade than 
the dress, or else black. Ladies’ cloth, velours, 
poplin, empress cloth, merino, and delaine suits 
are made after this model. The subdued gray 
called London smoke is braided with black; 
sailor blue and cypress green also look well with 
black; brown requires a darker shade of brown. 


BONNETS. 


The display of bonnets at the leading milli- 
ners’ confirms suggestions gathered at the whole- 
sale houses. ‘The shapes are the high empire 
gypsy, and a closer cottage shape coming down 
longer at the sides. They are larger than last 
season’s bonnets, have very large crowns, broad 
head band, and a rolling front to display full face 
trimming. ‘The effect, viewed from the sides and 
front, is very high ; the back is drooping, finished 
by loops of ribbon that fall to the shoulders. 
The materials, a mixture of velvet, royale, and 
faille, cover the frame plainly ; bindings, cords, 
or tiny folds define the outlines; two tones of a 
color, or else two materials of the same shade, ap- 
pear in many bonnets, while others have charm- 
ing contrasts, to be mentioned hereafter. Faille 
ribbon, either No. 12 or 16, is twisted around 
the head piece, falls in two loops behind, and 
forms strings over a yard long to tie under the 
chin, 

The feature of the season in trimming is short 
ostrich feathers, two, and often three, being placed 
rampant on the crown; occasionally pompons, 
aigrettes, and ostrich tufts appear. Lace and 
flowers are no longer used in profusion, at least 
two-thirds of the bonnets depending upon feath- 
ers and ribbons alone for trimming. Ribbon is 
twisted, laid in folds, or made into rosettes, the 
latter taking the place of bows. 

It remains a law of costumes that the bonnet 
must match the dress in color, or else be of black 
velvet, with feathers and faille trimmings of the 
shade of the dress. ‘This brings colored velvets 
into vogue again. Black velvet, however, is still 
the midwinter bonnet. For elderly ladies jet 
diamonds of many carved facets, feathers, and 
pompons trim black velvet; for young faces it is 
made very lovely by association with faille fa- 
cings and ostrich tips of palest becoming tints ; 
for instance, one called the Louise is of black 
velvet, with palest pink faille quilled on the roll- 
ing front, and pink revers on the side, fastened 
back to a rosette on the crown. ‘Iwo little pink 
ostrich tips complete the bonnet. Long black 
strings. Another youthful-looking bonnet of 
black velvet has delicate Nile green cording, hang- 
ing loops, and feathers. One of Virot’s black vel- 
vets for an older lady has the velvet plain on the 
frame, with faille cords on every seam, faille rib- 
bon folded around the head piece, roses with trail- 
ing buds behind, jet facets in front, black tulle 
ruche over the forehead, and the lace draperies 
at the side that passée faces can not well dispense 
with, Another black bonnet, the most costly of 
the season, marked $90, has for face trimming a 
band of finest black ostrich feathers, a rosette of 
black faille being placed on the right side amidst 
the soft feathers. ‘I'he material is plain velvet ; 
the trimming three pale pink tips and an aigrette. 
A long scarf of lace passes around the neck. 

Among dark bonnets to match suits is a French 
model of olive brown. ‘Lhe soft crown, large 
enough for high-dressed hair to go inside it com- 
fortably, is of olive faille; the smooth front is 
darker brown velvet; a faille scarf is carelessly 
folded around the head piece; brown ostrich 
feather with a dark-shaded wing at the side. 
Velvet strings. A cypress green velvet called 
the Peru has a soft pleated crown of Nile green 
faille: price $35. A plum-colored velvet from 
Virot’s has pale.blue strings, and blue ribbons 
knotted carelessly around the crown. 

All bonnets for street and church are of the 
dark or black shades just mentioned. Dress bon- 
nets for receptions, ceremonious visiting, and for 
opera are of the palest tints possible. Loveliest 
among these is a velvet of the new salmon pink, 
almost covered by a long ostrich feather, salmon 
shaded to brown: price $55. Royale bonnets of 
palish paon green, sky blue, and rose are shown, 
with faille ribbons and ostrich feathers of the 
same shade. A marvelously beautiful gypsy 
marked $85 is of pale rose velours, with a ruche 
of Malines (old-fashioned thread lace) around 
the crown, and a white marabout feather across 
the front. 

Though contrary to the established rule of the 
Season, some of the most distinguished-looking 
bonnets show contrasts in color. One of these 
colors must be that of the costume; the other, 
a gayer hue, matches the jewelry worn or the tie 
at the throat. Daintiest among these is the 
Edith, a soft shape, made like a baby’s bonnet, 
without a frame. It is pale Indienne blue royale, 
with a ruche of Valenciennes lace on the front, 
and two ostrich feathers, one blue, the other 
faintest pink, on the crown. This is for recep- 
tions, to be worn with blue silk, or black velvet, 
with pink coral ornaments. The bonnet costs 
$50. A rose-colored velours veiled in rose tulle 
has loops of darkest leaf brown faille ribbon, 
with rose and brown tips. A pale ciel blue has 





merely a few brown leaves and tips for trimming. 
Indeed, brown is found in contrast with almost 
every shade. Red plum and blue plum are both 
found with blue facings, the lightest blue making 
prettiest contrast. The newest contrasts are 
pale blue with scarabee; garnet with lavender ; 
chair, or flesh-color, asoft yellow-pink, with gray ; 
dark green with Indienne blue ; pink with brown ; 
rose and plum color; cuir and yiolet. 


ROUND HATS. 


Regulation round hats have high, broad crowns, 
with rolled turban brim, or else pointed back and 
front, with only the sides rolled. A single broad 
band of bias velvet passes straight around the 
crown, and hangs behind ; the brim is faced with 
velvet; ostrich tips nod over the crown from be- 
hind, or else a long plume, with the wing or 
shaded throat of a bird, ornaments the left side. 

More dressy round hats are among the novel- 
ties brought out at the late openings. First is 
the Torreador, a high, soft-crowned turban, 
with closely rolled brim, and a large rosette on 
the left side, above which plumes nod over the 
crown. Most striking among these is one of In- 
dienne blue velvet, with flesh-colored ribbon 
around the crown, and ostrich tips of the two 
colors: price $30. A most picturesque hat, 
called the Robespierre, attracts attention next. 
It is of black velvet, with a round crown, while 
the brim, much wider in front than behind, rolls 
upward above the forehead. A crimson rose-bud 
and leaves peer out from beneath the brim, and 
long cock’s plumes ornament the left side. 
Price $60. Next this wicked-looking chapeau 
is the softest puffed-crown turban of black vel- 
vet, with a tiny rolled brim covered with pale 
blue plush; an ostrich band surrounds the 
crown. A similar shape, of cypress green velvet, 
has a band of peacock’s feathers, with the eye of 
each feather showing ; a rose-colored velvet tur- 
ban has darkest brown cock’s feathers; a cuir- 
colored velvet has facings of violet faille. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, A. 'T. Srewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co., Lorp & TayLor; and JamMzEs 
M‘Creery & Co. 








LADIES’ FALL TOILETTES. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Verst-Basque WaLk1ne Suit (wITH 
Cut Paper Pattern). This graceful French 
walking suit is of steel blue cashmere, prettily 
braided with black soutache, and trimmed with 
a ruffle and folds of the material. The pattern is 
furnished in nine sizes, even numbers, from 30 
to 46 inches bust measure. ‘he size is taken 
by passing a tape measure entirely around the 
body, under the arms, across the shoulder-blades, 
and two inches above the fullest part of the bust. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts suit comprises three articles, viz. : vest- 
basque, over-skirt, and six-gored walking skirt. 

Vest-Basque.—This pattern is in six pieces 
—front, side piece, back, vest front, sleeve, and 
collar. The vest is sewed with the front of the 
basque into the seams on the shoulder and under 
the arm, and is closely fitted with cross basque 
seams, and two darts at each side of the middle 
of the front. ‘The lower edge is sloped from 
each seam under the arm at the waist line to a 
round point in front, and the basque is turned 
back on each side to form revers, ‘The vest is 
closed the entire length with buttons and button- 
holes. The basque has one dart on each side in 
front, side backs, and a seam in the middle of 
the back. The side backs are cut with extra 
fullness at the waist line, and are laid in four 
small pleats on the under side. The neck is fin- 
ished with a collar, as shown in the illustration, 
and closed at the throat with a bow. The half- 
Howing sleeve is sewed plainly into the armhole, 
and is left open at the bottom on the outer 
seam to the notch. Put the pattern together 
by the notches. The perforations show where 
to baste the seams on the shoulder and under 
the arms, and the cross basque seams, and where 
to take up the darts in the front of the vest and 
basque, to turn back the skirt of the basque to 
form revers, and to cut out the under part of the 
sleeve. All seams are allowed, an outlet of an 
inch being given for the seams on the shoulder 
and under the arms, and a quarter of an inch 
for all other seams. Baste up, and try on wrong 
side out before sewing. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards, 

Extra for trimming, 11g yards, 

Buttons, 10. 

Over-Sk1rt.—This elegant apron-front over- 
skirt is remarkable for the gracefulness of its 
shape and drapery. The pattern is in three 
pieces—half of front, side gore, and half of back. 
The front is laid in one side pleat on each side 
of the middle, turning toward the back. The 
side gores and back breadths are gathered and 
sewed to the belt. Three tapes tacked to the 
belt—one in the middle, and two about two 
inches back of the seams of the side gores—and 
fastened to the perforations in the skirt, drape 
the garment gracefully. The middle tape is 
thirteen inches, and the side tapes each eight 
inches long. ‘The back breadth is left open at 
the middle. Put the pattern together by the 
notches, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 414 
yards. 

Extra for trimming, 214 yards. 

Stx-GORED WatkinG Skirt. This pattern 
is cut with a front gore, two side gores, and a 
straight breadth for the back. Only half the 
pattern is given. Gather the back and one side 
gore and sew to the belt. Put the pattern to- 
gether by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
Extra for trimming, 4 yards. 
Fig. 2.—Crarp anD SILK WALKING Suit. 





This elegant combination is one of the kind lately 
described by Madame Emmeline Raymond as so 
much in vogue in Paris. Under-skirt of black 
silk, trimmed with folds and pleated ruches of 
black crape. Over-skirt of black crape, trimmed 
with two folds and a ruche of the same material, 
and draped at the back and sides. High waist, 
with long sleeves of black silk, covered with 
black crape, and trimmed with crape folds and 
ruches. 

Fig. 3.—S1tK anp CASHMERE Hovse Dress. 
Under-skirt of black silk, trimmed with folds of 
the material. Over-skirt and basque of light 
gray cashmere, trimmed with black silk folds 
and white lace covered with black lace. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Cyrus H. M‘Cormick, the mowing-ma- 
chine man, after having given $75,000 to the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago, 
has within a few days past endowed the “C. H. 
M‘Cormick Theological Chair’? with $45,000, 
and added $15,000 to the three other chairs. 
May he reap a thousandfold the reward due to 
deeds so liberal! 

—Mrs. A.D. RICHARDSON, dissociating books 
from stationery, has adopted the sale of the lat- 
ter, in Chicago, as a means by which to obtain 
those necessaries and comforts of life which 
seem to be desiderated by the American female. 

—Useless for the American belle to cast wist- 
ful glances at the coming Grand Duke. That 
young man is engaged to the Prussian Princess 
Mary EizaBetH, daughter of Prince FREDE- 
RICK CHARLES, nephew of the Emperor of Ger- 
— That matter is settled. 

—The TicHporneE claimant is lion of largest 
mane in England, with long tail of followers 
wherever he goes. Managers of theatres invite 
him to accept boxes. Traders run him down; 
but it doesn’t seem to trouble him. His face is 
fat and ruddy, and he is in continual good - hu- 
mor. No restraint is placed upon his move- 
ments, but private detectives watch him as ye 
cat watcheth ye little mouse 

—Mr. SMALLEY writes from London to the 
Tribune about the great strike, that it still con- 
tinues, and that ‘‘it is useless to fight against 
the trades unions.” 

—ARISTARCHUS CHAMPION, of Rochester, died 
a few days since in that city at the age of nine- 
ty. Forty years ago he started a line of stages 
from Buffalo to Albany, called the ‘ Pioneer 
Line.” It was run in the interests of the tem- 
perance cause, Teetotal drivers were employed, 
and stops for refreshment were only made at 
temperance hotels. After a vigorous and par- 
tially successful opposition to the ‘‘ Old Line,” 
the project was abandoned; but the ‘‘ Old Line” 
was soon jostled off by the locomotive. 

—That man and poet, JoHn G. Saxe, has just 
commenced his annual parade before the ly- 
ceums of what is conventionally understood to 
be the West, having sixty engagements in that 
region. Sixty at $100 is 6000. 

—Dr. Patton, of Utica, at the recent anniver- 
sary of the Oneida Baptist Association, did this: 
A minister old enough to be gray, but with ra- 
ven locks.and beard, offered several resolutions 
touching questions of reform. Dr. Parton saw 
no objection to them, but he wislied the one on 
the use of tobacco might be followed by one dep- 
recating the use of hair-dye, 

—Persons of position, pecuniary as well as in- 
tellectual, have taken to the lathe. Rey. Dr. 
Topp, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has attained 
eminence as a turner, and we learn from one of 
‘ Barry Gray’s” compositions that Mr. WILLIAM 
H. ASPINWALL, distinguished in the mercantile 
ban: also emulates the fame of the Pittsfield 

ivine. ; 

—Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, has added 
$160,000 more to the munificent gifts which are 
to carry his name to posterity in Washington. 
He sells a square of ground to the city for that 
ay and then gives the money to the Art Gal- 

ery. 

—Hewnry Youne, Esq., of Sing Sing, has car- 
ried into execution a beautiful idea of his—that 
of endowing a professorship in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary at Hampden Sidney, Virginia, 
by the gift of $30,000. 

—Long JoHN WENTWORTH, of Chicago, re- 
ceived a visit of sympathy a few days since 
from a reporter of that city. He was found to 
be suffering from several feet of lumbago. 

—TuIERS has dictated most of his works to a 
German named Jacos GroscH, who has been 
his amanuensis for forty years. 

—Elder Evans, the Shaker, who is just now 
shaking up the curiosity-loving people of Lon- 
don, on being asked the other day which were the 
qualities most appreciated in the females at Leb- 
anon, replied, ‘‘ The woman who maketh a good 
pudding is always more valued by us than she 
who maketh a tart reply.” 

—The Bishop of Manchester, England, is a 
prelate whom we can approve to all lady read- 
ers of the Bazar. Ata tea-party lately given to 
the employés of a railway at Bolton he con- 
cluded a speech as follows: ‘Might he ven- 
ture to say, in all seriousness, one simple word 
to sweethearts? Let him ask them to make 
their sweethearting consistent with Christian 
purity here; do let him say, m the second place, 
girls, don’t you take up with any young fellow 
just because he has a sprightly tongue or a dash- 
ing manner. If you don’t think he is likely to 
make you a good husband, don’t have him. Be- 
fore you take to a young man, see that he is 
worth taking to. And he would say to the 
young men, don’t be caught by the prettiest 
face or the smartest dress. Look out for a lass 
who will make you happy at home, and who, if 
she can not make the calico to sew on to the 
buttons, will know how to make a shirt and 
stitch the buttons on.” (Applause.) 

—Lovuis NaPoLeon’s horses, sixteen in num- 
ber, have recently been sold at auction, and 
brought prices which Mr. BonnER, or Commo- 
dore VANDERBILT, or Mr. JEROME, or scores of 
men who air themselves on Harlem Lane, would 
regard as contemptible for a tolerable roadster. 
The whole lot brought only $7808—an average 
of $488. The best animal brought only $810. The 
French papers consider these as excellent prices. 
With us they would be regarded as the minimum, 

—The gentlemen conspicuous for wealth in 
this city are becoming somewhat conspicuous 
for age, though all continue in the active pur- 
suit of gold-getting. Mr. Wriutam B. Astor is 
nearly seyenty-eight; Mr. ALEXANDER T. STEW- 

















ART, seventy; Mr. VANDERBILT, seventy-eight; 
DaNIEL DREW, seventy-one; PETER COOPER, 
seventy-nine ; GEORGE Law, seventy-three. Act- 
ing upon the sound physiological maxim that 
agreeable occupation is promotive of longevity, 
they propose to wear out rather than rust out. 

—Madame RisTor!, having few worlds left to 
conquer, proposes soon to delight the eyes of 
the people who dwell in the Danubian Princi- 
palities — Bucharest, Galatz, Odessa, and such. 

he continues in full force. 

—Mr. CHar.es Tuomas, organist of a parish 
church in Rye, England, for sixty years, has 
been absent from his post only two Sundays in 
all that time. 

—W. H. Cuyter Hosmer, one of the truest 
poets of Western New York, and one of the best 
men, has been appointed by Governor Horr- 
MAN county clerk in Livingston County, to fill a 
vacaney. 

—Prince HumBert, heir to the throne of Italy, 
is traveling in Spain in incognito of the most 
comical sort. Recently when the train on which 
he was traveling reached Villalba the persons 
who expected him, among them his brother, nat- 
urally approached the first-class carriages; but 
instead of finding him here, the prince, in a 
striped shirt and sooty face and hands, stepped 
lightly from the locomotive, and threw himself 
upon the bosom of the King of Spain. The 
maneeuyre was regarded in the light of un grande 
chose. 

—Hon. James Brooks is writing to the Fr- 
press very pleasant letters from Japan. A lady 
of his party, who was fortunate enough to gain 
admission to the boudoir of a Japanese lady, 
took stock of it as follows: Little or no furni- 
ture, no chairs, no bedstead—nothing but mats 
to sleep on. A toilette-box was on the floor, 
near the wall—about the only article of furni- 
ture in the room. In this box there were five 
drawers and two lacquer basins on top. In the 
top drawer of this box there was a metallic mir- 
ror, like our hand-glasses. In thesecond drawer 
she kept her powder, paint, wax, brush, tooth- 
powder and brush. Two little drawers came 
next ; inoneshe had her false hair, and in the oth- 
er fancy pins, gilt paper, and other fixings for 
her hair. In the lower drawer was her pillow, 
which is placed under the neck when sheuina 
on the mats, so as to prevent the hair from be- 
ing rumpled. It is made of wood, and covered 
with paper on the top. The powder looks like 
starch, and when they use it they mix a little 
water with it, and rub it in like paste; and they 
have two brushes that they use to rub it off 
with. The paint looks green, and turns red 
when put on the lips and cheeks. 

—Something more about BisMaRcK, by a gen- 
tleman who has had the fortune to inspect his 
dwelling - place. The house is only one story 
high, and with only twelve windows, without 
shutters, on the street. Not the smallest archi- 
tectural ornament is visible, and the whole front 
is whitewashed, which gives it a poor and indi- 
gent appearance. BISMARCK’s study is on the 
ground-floor—a square, low room, with a square 
table near the window, and a square elhow- 
chair of dark stamped leather before it. ‘1 ob- 
served,”’ he says, ‘‘that although the leather was 
well worn at the sides and elbows, the back was 
bright and new, showing plainly that it is not 
the owner’s custom to lounge or lean his head 
against it. A deep mahogany book-case stands 
against the wall. I had the curiosity to run 
my eye along the shelves, and among the Ger- 
man books there placed, found Hrrpwortu 
Dixon’s ‘ Young America,’ and LecKeEy’s ‘ Ra- 
tionalism,’ besides one or two English works 
of lesser note. Montaigne was there, one vol- 
ume missing. A cheap Leyden edition of Ra- 
belais, and, Heaven save the mark! four thin 
volumes in half-binding of Paul de Kock. 
Who would have thought it? the work of all 
others, ‘La Pucelle de Belleville.’ A square 
carpet lies under the square table, bearing evi- 
dence oi being much rubbed by square-toed 
boots, There are no muslin curtains to the win- 
dows. The servant says that BisMARCK’s con- 
stant habit, when writing on serious matters, is 
to start suddenly up from the table, and, pen in 
hand, walk to the window, where he will stand 
and watch the passers-by, and cven laugh out- 
right at any comical figure that may pass in the 
street, then quietly return to the table and con- 
tinue writing. It is thought that this habit is 
owing to sudden dimness of sight, but he has 
never owned to suffering from his eyes.” 

—Of Count Bevst, the premier of Austria, a 
biographer tells the following curious story: 
The father of the chancellor was so pleased at 
the birth of his child that he presented the nurse 
with a dozen bottles of the oldest Rhine wine in 
his cellar. The woman, who was an ignorant 
peasant, not knowing the proper use of the bev- 
erage, concluded it was for washing the infant. 
She accordingly used it for that purpose, and 
he almost died in consequence of the treatment ; 
but when the nurse learned of the misunder- 
standing she at once predicted for her charge a 

reat future. For a long time the little Brust 
had to contend against great irritability of tem- 
per, produced by the bath. 

—Sir Wa.TER 8cor7T is said to have composed 
at Abbotsford in 1828, fora young clerical friend, 
two sermons, and now the Rev. Rosert THoMP- 
son, an English clergyman, proposes shortly to 
preach those sermons, which are now very 
scarce—nearly out of print. 

—Victor Hueo proposes again to satirize the 
French people in a book entitled ‘“L’ Armée 
Terrible,”’ in which the work of the French army 
with the Germans, and its crowning glory with 
the Commune, are to be ridiculed and exposed. 

—It is the common remark ot persons who 
are familiar with court talk abroad that the 
Count de Paris is admitted to be the dullest by 
far of the Orleans princes. His favorite occu- 
pation is smoking strong cigars, drinking ale, 
and reading novels; he has no powers whatever 
as a conversationalist, and it is difficult for 
strangers to get more than ‘‘yes’’ and ‘“‘no” out 
of him. His uncles, except old Nemours, who 
is not a brilliant man either, are thoroughly dis- 

usted with him, and already, previous to the 
Heath of old Queen AMELIE, they were said to 
entertain very seriously the idea of forcing the 
count to abandon his claims as head of the Or- 
leans dynasty. At all events, some time ago the 
Count de Paris was deprived by his relatives 
of his functions as administrator of the funds 

jointly belonging to the family. The leading 
Orleanists in France, too, well aware, as they 
are, that the count is an indolent and dull man, 
would by far prefer to see the Duke d’Aumale 
on the throne of France, 
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Tatted, Needle-work, and Point Lace Rosettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuese pretty rosettes are especially adapted for trimming collars, cravats, 
etc. Work the rosette, Fig. 1, on fine Swiss muslin or cambric in button-hole 
and half-polka stitch, and fill the inner open-work parts with lace stitches. 
Edge the circle in the centre and the outer edge with tatting or with worked 
button-hole stitches and picots. The rosette, Fig. 2, is worked of. fine point 
lace braid with button-hole and lace stitches. 


crochet as many single crochet between the picots as are necessary to fill the in- 
terval; it must be observed, however, that the same number of stitches also 
comes on intervals of the same size. When the crochet-work for the basket is 
finished, crochet in a similar manner for the stand of the latter on three cane 
coils of corresponding width, transposing the picots required for the joining in 
any manner that may be desired. Sew this stand to the bottom of the basket. 
For the handle, work in single crochet on two cane hoops each forty-eight inches 
long. In crocheting on the second half of each hoop bend it together in half. 
and arrange both halves in waved windings, ? 
fastening them together by means of single 
crochet at the intersecting points. The two 
hoops thus crocheted are then laid on each 
other in such a manner that the intersecting 
points of one hoop always come in the cen- 
tre of one of the windings of the 
other hoop; in order to keep them 
in this position a blue silk ribbon, 
which is sewed to the first winding, 
is drawn through, as shown by the 
illustration. When the handle has 
been sewed to the basket, cover the 
seam with two bows of blue 
silk ribbon, and set a ruche 
of the same on the outer , 
edge of the basket asshown Fig. 2.-NEEDLE-work AND 
by the illustration. The Point Lace Rosette, 
basket may also be bronzed, 

or covered with red varnish. 


Corner of Border in Guipure Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 645. 

Tus border may be used for ornamenting handkerchiefs, 
tidies, ete. It is worked on cambric or Swiss muslin in button- 
hole and lace stitch in the manner that is familiar to our 
readers. Work the 
button -hole — stitch 
bars before but- 
ton-hole stitch- 
ing the outer 
edges. 





























































Tatted Barbe. 


Tuts barbe is worked with white cotton, 
black saddler’s silk, or fine split zephyr 
worsted, and is used for a head-dress or 
cravat, ‘The illustration, which shows the 
lower end in full size, plainly shows 
‘the manner of working the barbe. 
It is to be observed, however, that 
for the middle part of the end of 
the barbe the oblong band of leaf- 
lets turned toward each other, and 
the four-leaved figures in connec- 
tion with this, must be 
worked first. To make 
the band, first work the 

Fig. 1.—NExEDLE-WorK AND _]gaflets on one side with 

Tatrep Rosetrz. one shuttle as usual, and 

for the leaflets on the other 

side wind the thread on a short netting needle, in order to 

be able to slip it through the joining thread of the finished 

leaflets, as shown by the illustration, The border of the 

barbe, consisting of scallops and three-leaved figures, is 
worked with two threads. 


Corner of Border for Table-Covers, Cashmere 
Scaris, etc.—Application and Satin Stitch 
Embroidery. 
Tuts border is 
worked with 
bright col- 
ors on 
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colored 
cloth or 


cashmere in Poplin 
application, Walking 
chain, half-polka, Suit, Figs. 
and satin stitch em- and 2. 
broidery and point See illustrations on 
Russe. For the outer page 645. 


edge, which is inclosed by 
two dark chain stitch rows, 
apply a strip of material of a 
darker shade, and ornament this Ss 
with embroidery figures in satin 
stitch, as shown by the illustration; 
these figures are edged with point Russe 
stitches of a contrasting color and with a 
vow of chain stitches of light silk. The latter 
is also used for the half-polka stitch edging of the 
small separate three-leaved figures, and for the inner 
leaf of the large flower figures worked in darker col- 
ors. For the inside of each of these figures apply a 
piece of satin, velvet, or silk of a contrasting color.” ‘Che 
illustration plainly shows the manner of executing the re- 
mainder of the embroidery. 


Crochet Work-Basket. 

See illustration on page 645. 

Tnis basket, which is especially designed for fancy-work or small toi- 
lette articles, can be easily washed with a brush and soap and water. It 
is crocheted of gray cotton in single crochet and picots on a foundation of 
tine cane. The bottom and edge of the basket are worked in connection. 
Begin at the middle of the bottom and work in coil windings, which must 
be narrow in the beginning and grow wider gradually, so that the basket is 
hollow in shape. ‘The design of the work is formed by the picots; the lat- 
ter at the same time also serve to fasten the coils to each other. Crochet 
three chain stitches for each picot, and work one single crochet on each of 
these at the corresponding place in the next winding. ‘The design formed 


—S Wa xine-suit of heavy Irish 


poplin in two shades of gray. 
A wide gathered flounce, cut in 

points, is set on the skirt, and the 
_seam made by doing this is covered 

by two wide overlapping folds. The 
over-skirt, which is draped at the sides 
and the back, and the tight-fitting paletot 
with heart-shaped neck, are trimmed with plain 

bias strips cut in points, and folds, as shown by 
the illustration. The bias strips and folds are of a 
darker shade of the material. ‘The front of the pale- 
tot is finished with trimming of the darker shade. 





HOW MARRIAGES ARE MANAGED IN 
GERMANY. 


AHE trousseau, furnished by the bride’s parents, consists chiefly of 
linen, both household and body linen, generally sufficient to a 
lifetime, and adapted to the rank and means of the bride. ‘Thus the Aa 
mother buys what is best and finest in the shops, the less rich one buys 
up gradually, years before the occasion, good, strong, as akan 
carefully kept in lavender, and cut up and sewed by the girl herse ; . 
her marriage is settled. The poorer classes do the same, beginning a — 
at the birth of the girl,.and the peasant woman grows or buys her gre : * 
it herself, and lays by a provision of strong linen, durable as ee at, Ma 
her daughter, as her mother and grandmother did before her. Nex 


a , ) | J desi : en sa emt pe al bridegroom. He presents 
by the picots is plainly shown by the illustration. As the design in the bot- jewelry. This is invariably the ong = oS aoe al he intends to 
tom of the basket forms a star of five corners, five picots must, of course, Corner or BorprR For Tasie-Covers, _ to his betrothed the ornaments oer . pwedy The rich man presents 
be formed in the first round at the beginning of the work also; each of CASHMERE SCARFS, ETC.—APPLICATION place her in. It is, therefore, always approp : 


“ " : : : : . : p 3 ri i old ornaments, the 
these picots is worked after three single crochet. In the course of the work AND SATIN StitcH EMBROIDERY. his pearls and diamonds, the less rich one his pretty g , 
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simple artisan his plain gold brooch with a lock of his hair at the back, to 
be worn by his loving wife solemnly on grand occasions to the end of her 
days, and at the end bequeathed affectionately to some loved individual as 
her best treasure. ‘The wedding dress is likewise properly graduated. From 
the serviceable black silk of the artisan’s wife it ascends through all shades 
of usefulness—brown, dark blue, gray, light gray, to the 
simple white taffetas, and the costly white moiré antique. 
This constitutes no class difference ; every woman chooses 
naturally the sort of gown which her friends and relations 
have chosen in their turn, and the wedding gown, like the 
one chosen by the Vicar of Wakefield’s wife, is as useful 
as any other article of the ¢trousseau. Besides this, the 
prudent ‘‘ middle-class” mother carefully puts into a little 
purse the pieces of gold provided by the ‘‘ governor” for 
another pretty gown, and gives it to the bride for by-and- 
by, when it is wanted, when the wedding clothes are soiled, 
and the young matron does not wish to wear the old-fash- 
ioned things of her 
trousseau. Now 
for the wedding 
gifts. I confess I 
have heard many ; 
a sigh and a grum- _ Yius, and on the 
ble about them. ee 25th of the 
The first principle Crocner Work-Basket. _ month of March, 
is that the gifts in the most holy 


THE SENTENCE OF PONTIUS PILATE. 


FE have lately had submitted to us a newspaper paragraph, of uncertain 

date, headed, ‘* A Curious Relic,” and giving what ought, if genuine, 
to be a document of great and surpassing interest to every member of 
Christendom, recording, as it does, the actual sentence of 
death which was passed by Pontius Pilate, as the Roman 
Governor of Judxa, upon the Saviour of mankind. The 
cutting states that it is a ‘‘ correct transcript of the mos. 
memorable judicial sentence which has ever been uttered 
by judicial lips in the annals of the world.” It has appear- 
ed in the Kolnische Zeitung ; but, apart from German pa- 
pers, we do not know that it has ever appeared in an En- 
glish form. 

The sentence itself runs as follows : 

** Sentence pronounced by Pontius Pilate, Intendant of 
the province of Lower Galilee, that Jesus of Nazareth shall 
suffer death by 

the cross. In 
the 17th year of 
the reign of the 
Emperor ‘Tibe- 



















































are for city of Je- 
the ‘young rusalem, du- 
household,” _ Ying the pontif- 
not for the young icate of Annas 


lady. Accordingly 
they are invariably 
adapted to the rank, 
station, and means of the 
young couple, and arranged 
on a preconcerted plan, so that 
duplicates are impossible, yet every 
giver’s means and individual tastes 
are duly regarded. Thus, if the two 
grandpapas give the splendid silver urn 
and magnificent table ornament, Uncle John 
presents his massive silver knives and forks 
and spoons; Uncle Ferdinand Albert his filigree 
fruit-basket; other uncles, aunts, cousins the in- 
‘dispensable silver tea-pot, sugar-basin, cream-jug; 
the poor relation the pretty little silver salt-cellars. ‘The 
result is that, as all is well considered and well fitted to- 
gether, the young people start in life with a well-fitted house, 
prettier and more valuable than would be the case if provided by 
themselves alone, and ready to answer in their turn the call upon 
them in the course of time for the grand tea-pot or silver salt-cellar. 
Thus it is in all grades. The Uncle John of less rich families presents 
his simpler silver plate, and Uncle Ferdinand Albert his pretty but useful 
lamp or gilt-edged tea or dinner service; humbler and humbler still, the 
articles are still less showy, but always useful and durable, for, from the rich- 
est to the poorest household, the wedding gifts are ever preserved, valued, and 
exhibited, from pride, or vanity, or affection; and no giver objects to see his gift 
treasured for life as the wedding gift which is to last a life. Indeed, in a country 
where the washing-day comes but twice a year, we may imagine that a very large 


and Caiaphas, Pon- 
tius Pilate, Intendant 
of the province of Lower 
Galilee, sitting in judgment 
in the presidential seat of the 
pretor, sentences Jesus of Naz- 
areth to death on a cross between 
two robbers, as the numerous and 
notorious testimonies of the people 
prove that—1. Jesus is a misleader. 2. 
Y He has excited the people to sedition. 3. 
He is an enemy to the laws. 4. He calls 
himself the Son of God. -5. He calls himself 
falsely the King of Israel. 6. He went into the 
Temple, followed by a multitude carrying palms in 
their hands.” It likewise orders the first centurion, 
Quirilius Cornelius to bring him to the place of execu- 
tion, and forbids all persons, rich or poor, to prevent the 
execution of Jesus. 

The witnesses who have signed the death-warrant of Jesus 
are: 1. Daniel Robani, Pharisee; 2. John Zorobabel ; 3. Raphael 
Robani; 4. Capet. . Finally, it ordered that the said Jesus be taken 
out of Jerusalem through the Gate of Tournea. 

The sentence is engraved on a plate of brass, in the Hebrew language, 
and on its sides is an inscription certifying that ‘‘a similar plate has been 
sent to each tribe.” 

This curious document, it is said, was discovered in a.o. 1280, in the city of 

Aquill, in the kingdom of Naples, in the course of a search made for the discovery 
of Roman antiquities ; and it remained there until it was found by the Commissaries 
stock of linen is needed. In compensation for the rare occurrence of this family of Art in the French Army of Italy. Up to the time of the campaign in Southern 
festival, it stretches over a period of a fortnight. ‘The Germans disdain people who Italy it was preserved in the sacristy of the Carthusians, near Naples, where it was 
wash every week, and think that they must be sadly straitened for clothing. : Corner or BorpeEk IN preserved in a box of ebofiy. Since then the reli¢ has been kept in the chapel of 

pe Gurrure Emprowery. Caserta. The Carthusians obtained, by petition, leave that the plate might be kept 
_ by them, as an acknowledgment of the sacrifices which they made for the French 
army. The French translation was made literally by members of the Commission of 
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Arts. Dénon had a fac-simile of the plate en- 
graved, which was bought by Lord Howard, on 
the sale of his cabinet, for 2890 francs. ‘There 
seems to be little or no historical doubt as to the 
authenticity of this document ; and it is obvious 
to remark that the reasons of the sentence cor- 
respond exactly with those recorded in the Gos- 

True or false, the document is well worth 
placing on permanent record, in the hope that 
some of our readers may be able to test its genu- 
ineness. 





ONLY A DREAM. 


Onty a summer dream, 
Sport of an idle day, 
A meadow range, a word beside the stream, 
A parting and—away! 


Ouly a dream of Love, 
Of heart inclined to heart— 
As clouds that in the blue of heaven meet, 
As white clouds cling and part. 


We dreamed and we awoke; 
No more! But ah, for dreams 
Engendered of the subtle light of Love, 
Bright with its iris gleams! 


Again the meadow flowers, 
The waters rippling speed, 
The willows wave as in the dream; but I— 
Why should I, waking, heed? 


Shadows of leaf and bird 
Fall on the sunny grass, 
But over it the shadow that I love 
Never again shall pass. 


The summer voices blend 
In music as of yore, 
But from the melody has dropped a note: 
There will be song no more. 


The glory and the wealth 
Of Nature all things share, 
But in my heart is no responsive throb 
That tells me it is fair. 


Back on the sunny dream 
I turn an aching gaze, 
But the clear splendor of its glory throws 
A shadow on my days. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “ Lapy Auptey’s Szoret,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE HEIR OF ARDEN. 


CLARISsa wrote to her brother—a long letter, 
full of warmth and tenderness, with loving mes- 
sages for his children, and even for the wife who 
was so much beneath him. She enclosed three 
ten-pound notes, all that remained to her of a 
quarter’s pin-money; and oh, how bitterly she 
regretted the frivolous extravagances that had 
reduced her exchequer to so low a condition! 
Toward the close of her letter she came to a stand- 
still. She had begged Austin to write to her, to 
tell her all he could about himself, his hopes, his 
plans for the future; but when it came to the 
question of receiving a letter from him she was 
puzzled. From the first day of her married life 
she had made a point of showing all her letters 
to her husband, as a duty, just as she had shown 
them to her father, who had very rarely taken 
the trouble to read them, by-the-way. But 
Daniel Granger did read his wife's letters, and 
expected that they should be submitted to him. 
It would be impossible to reserve from him any 
correspondence that came to her in the common 
way. So Clarissa, though not given to secrecy, 
was on this occasion fain to be secret. After con- 
siderable deliberation she told her brother to 
write to her under cover to her maid, Jane Tar- 
get, at Arden Court. The girl seemed a good, 
honest girl, and Mrs. Granger believed that she 
could trust her. 

They went back to Arden a day or two after- 
ward; and Miss Granger returned with rapture 
to her duties as commander-in-chief of the mod- 
el villagers. No martinet ever struck more ter- 
ror into the breasts of rank and file than did this 
young lady cause in the simple minds of her prize 
cottagers, conscience-stricken by the knowledge 
that stray cobwebs had flourished and tin tea-ket- 
tles run to seed during her absence. ‘There was 
not much room for complaint, however, when she 
didarrive. ‘The note of warning had been sound- 
ed by the servants of the Court, and there had 
been a general scrubbing and cleaning in the 
habitations of New Arden—that particular Arden 
which Mr. Granger had built for himself, and 
the very bricks whereof ought to have been stamp- 
ed with his name and titles, as in the case of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, King of Bab- 
ylon. For a week before Miss Granger's coming 
there had been the sound of the splashing of in- 
numerable pails of water, and the scrubbing of 
perpetual scrubbing-brushes ; windows had been 
polished to the highest degree of transparency ; 
tin tea-kettles had been sand-papered until they 
became as silver; there had been quite a run 
upon the village chandler for mottled soap and 
hearth-stone. 

So, after a rigorous inspection, Miss Granger 
was obliged to express her approval—not an un- 
qualified approval, by any means. Too much 
praise would have demoralized the Ardenites, 
and lowered the standard of perfection. 

** I like to be able to say that my papa’s village 
is the cleanest village in England,” she said ; 
‘*not one of the cleanest, but the cleanest. Why 
have you turned the back of that tea-kettle to 
the wall, Mrs, Binks? I'm afraid it’s smoky. 





Now there never need be a smoky kettle. Your" 
place looks very nice, Mrs. Binks; but from the 
strong smell of soap, I fancy it must have been 
cleaned very lately. I hope you have not been 
neglecting things while: I’ve away. That 
sort of thing would militate against your obtain- 
ing my prize for domestic cleanliness next Christ- 
mas. ” 


Mrs. Binks did not know what ‘‘ militate” 
meant, unless it might be something in connec- 
tion with the church militant, of which she had 
heard a great deal; but she was not a mild-tem- 
pered woman, and she grew very red in the face 
at this reproof. 

‘¢ Well, miss, if to toil and scrub early and 
late, with a husband and five children to do for, 
and to keep the place pretty much as you see it 
now, though I don’t say as it ain’t a little extry, 
perhaps, in honor of your coming back—if that 
ain’t hard work and cleanliness, and don’t deserve 
a prize of two pound at the year’s end, I don’t 
know what do. It’s hard-earned money, Miss 
Granger, when all’s said and done.” 

Sophia turned the eyes of reproof upon Mrs. 
Binks. 

‘“*T did not think it was the money you cared 
for,” she said; ‘‘I thought it was the honor you 
valued most.” 

She pointed to a card framed and glazed over 
the mantel-piece—a card upon which, with many 
flourishes and fat initial letters in red ink, the 
model school-master had recorded the fact that 
Mrs. Binks, at the preceding Christmas distri- 
butions, had obtained Miss Granger’s annual re- 
ward for domestic cleanliness. 

‘© Well, of course, miss, I set store by the card. 
It’s nice to see one’s name wrote out like that, 
and any strangers as chance to come in the sum- 
mer-time, they takes notice ; but to a hard-work- 
ing man’s wife two pound is a consideration. I’m 
sure [ beg your parding humbly, miss, if I spoke 
a bit short just now ; but it is trying, when one has 
worked hard, to have one’s work found fault 
with.” 

‘Tam not aware that I found fault with your 
work, Mrs. Binks,” Sophia replied, with supreme 
dignity ; ‘“‘I merely remarked that it appeared 
to have been done hastily. I don’t approve of 
spasmodic industry.” 

And with this last crushing remark Miss 
Granger sailed out of the cottage, leaving the 
luckless Mrs. Binks to repent her presumption at 
leisure, and to feel that she had hazarded her 
hopes of Christmas bounties, and enhanced the 
chances of her detested rival of three doors off, 
Mrs. Trotter, a sanctimonious widow, with three 
superhuman children, who never had so much 
as a spot on their pinafores, and were far in ad- 
vance of the young Binkses in Kings and Chron- 
icles: indeed, the youngest Trotter had been 
familiar with all the works of Hezekiah before 
the eldest Binks had grasped the abstract idea 
of Saul. 

For Clarissa the change to Arden Court was a 
pleasant one. ‘That incessant succession of Lon- 
don gayeties had wearied her beyond measure, 
Here, for a little time before her visitors began 
to arrive, she lived her own life, dreaming away 
a morning over her sketch-book, or reading some 
newly published volume in a favorite thicket in 
the park. There was a good deal of time, of 
course, that she was obliged to devote to her 
husband, walking or driving or riding with him, 
in rather a ceremonial manner, almost as she 
might have done had she belonged to that charm- 
ed circle whose smallest walk or drive is record- 
ed by obsequious chroniclers in every journal in 
the United Kingdom. ‘Then came six brilliant 
weeks in July and August, when Arden Court 
was filled with visitors, and Clarissa began to feel 
how onerous are the duties ofa chatelaine. She 
had not Lady Laura Armstrong’s delight in 
managing a greathouse. She was sincerely anx- 
ious that her guests might be pleased, but a lit- 
tle overburdened by the responsibility of pleasing 
them. It was only after some experience that 
she found there was very little to be done, after 
all. With a skillful combination of elements, the 
result was sure to be agreeable. Morning after 
morning the cheerful faces gathered round the 
breakfast-table ; and morning after morning vast 
supplies of dried salmon, fresh trout, grilled fowl, 
and raised pie—to say nothing of lighter proven- 
der in the way of omelets, new-laid eggs, hot 
buttered cakes of various descriptions, huge 
wedges of honey-comb, and jars of that Scotch 
marmalade so dear to the hearts of boating men 
—vanished like smoke before a whirlwind. What- 
ever troubles these nomads may have had were 
hidden in their hearts for the time being. A 
wise custom prevailed in Mr. Granger's estab- 
lishment with regard to the morning letters, which 
were dealt out to each guest with his or her early 
cup of tea, and not kept back for public distribu- 
tion, to the confusion of some luckless recipient, 
who feels it difficult to maintain an agreeable 
smirk upon his countenance while he reads that 
unless such or such an account is settled imme- 
diately, proceedings will be taken without delay. 

Lady Laura came, as she had promised, and 
gave her dearest Clarissa lessons in the art of pre- 
siding over a large establishment, and did her ut- 
most to oust Miss Granger from her position of 
authority in the giving out of stores and the or- 
dering of grocery. This, however, was impos- 
sible. Sophia clung to her grocer’s book as some 
unpopular monarch, tottering on his insecure 
throne, might cling to his sceptre. If she could 
not sit in the post of honor at her father’s dinner- 
table, as she had sat so long, it was something 
to reign supreme in the store-room ; if she found 
herself a secondary person in the drawing-room, 
and that unpunctilious callers were apt to forget 
the particular card due to her, she could at least 
hold on by the keys of those closets in which the 
superfine china services for Mr. Granger's great 
dinners were stored away, with chamois leather 
between all the plates and dishes. She had still 
the whip-hand of the housekeeper, and could or- 





dain how many French plums and how many 
muscatel raisins were to be consumed in a given 
period. She could bring her powers of arithme- 
tic to bear upon wax-candles, and torment the 
soul of the housekeeper by the precision of her 
calculations. She had an eye to the preserves ; 
and if awakened suddenly in the dead of the 
night could have told, to a jar, how many pots 
of strawberry and raspberry and currant and 
greengage-were ranged on the capacious shelves 
of that stronghold of her power, the store-room. 

Even Lady Laura’s diplomacy failed here. 


‘The genius of a Talleyrand would not have dis- 


lodged Miss Granger. 

‘*T like to feel that I am of some use to papa,” 
she remarked very often, with the air of a house- 
hold Antigone. ‘‘ He has new outlets for his 
money now, and it is more than ever my duty 
as a daughter to protect him from the wasteful- 
ness of servants. With all my care there are 
some things in my housekeeper’s management 
which I don’t understand. I’m sure what be- 
comes of all the preserved ginger and crystallized 
apricots that I give out is a mystery that no one 
could fathom. Who ever eats preserved ginger ? 
I have taken particular notice, and could never 
see any one doing it. The things are not eaten ; 
they disappear.” 

Lady Laura suggested that, with such a for- 
tune as Mr. Granger’s, a little waste more or 
less was hardly worth thinking of. 

‘*T can not admit that,” Miss Granger replied, 
solemnly. ‘‘It is the abstract sinfulness of 
waste which I think of. An under-butler who 
begins by wasting preserved ginger may end by 
stealing his master’s plate.” 

The summer went by. Picnics and -boating 
parties, archery meetings and flower shows, and 
all the familiar round of country pleasures re- 
peated themselves just as they had done at Hale 
Castle two years ago; and Clarissa wondered 
at the difference in her own mind which made 
these things so different. It was not that all 
capacity for enjoyment was dead in her. Youth 
is too bright a thing to be killed so easily. She 
could still delight in a lovely landscape, in ex- 
quisite flowers, in that art which she had loved 
from her childhood—she could still enjoy good 
music and pleasant society ; but that keen sense 
of happiness which she had felt at Hale, that ar- 
dent appreciation of small pleasures, that eager 
looking forward to the future—these were gone. 
She lived in the present. To look back to the 
past was to recall the image of George Fairfax, 
who seemed somehow interwoven with all her 
girlhood ; to look forward to the future was to 
set her face toward a land hidden in clouds and 
darkness. She had positively nothing to hope for. 

Mr. Granger took life very calmly. Heknew 
that his wife did not love him; and he was too 
proud a man to lay himself out to win her love, 
even if he had known how to set about a task so 
incongruous with the experience of his life. He 
was angry with himself for having ever been 
weak enough to think that this girlish creature— 
between whom and himself there stretched a gulf 
of thirty years—could by any possibility be be- 
guiled into loving him. Of course she had mar- 
ried him for his money. There was not one 
among his guests who would not have thought 
him a fool for supposing that it could be other- 
wise, or for expecting more from her than a 
graceful fulfillment of the duties of her position. 

He had little ground for complaint. She was 
gentle and obedient, deferential in her manner 
to him before society, amiable always; he only 
knew that she did not love him—that was all. 
But Daniel Granger was a proud man, and this 
knowledge was a bitter thing to him. There 
were hours in his life when he sat alone in his 
own room—that plainly furnished chamber which 
was half study, half dressing-room—withdrawing 
himself from his guests under pretense of having 
business letters to write to his people at Bradford 
and Leeds; sat with his open desk before him, 
and made no attempt to write; sat brooding 
over thoughts of his young wife, and regretting 
the folly of his marriage. 

Was it true that she had never cared for any 
one else? He had her father’s word for that; 
but he knew that Marmaduke Lovel was a self- 
ish man, who would be likely enough to say 
any thing that would conduce to his own ad- 
vantage. Had her heart been really true and 
pure when he won her for his wife? He re- 
membered those sketches of George Fairfax in 
the port-folio ; and one day when he was waiting 
for Clarissa in her morning-room he took the 
trouble to look over her drawings. There were 
many that he recollected having seen that day 
at Mill Cottage, but the portraits of Mr. Fair- 
fax were all gone. He looked through the port- 
folio very carefully, but found none of those 
careless yet life-like sketches which had attract- 
ed the attention of Sophia Granger. 

‘*She has destroyed them, I suppose,” he 
said to himself; and the notion of her having 
done so annoyed him a little. He did not care 
to question her about them. There would have 
been an absurdity in that, he thought; as if 
it could matter to him whose face she chose for 
her unstudied sketches—mere vagabondage of 
the pencil. 

Upon rare occasions Marmaduke Lovel con- 
sented to take a languid share in the festivities 
at Arden. But although he was very well pleased 
that his daughter should be mistress of the house 
that he had lost, he did not relish a secondary 
position in the halls of his forefathers; nor had 
the gayeties of the place any charm for him. 
He was glad to slip away quietly at the begin- 
ning of August, and to go back to Spa, where 
the waters agreed with his rheumatism—that 
convenient rheumatism which was an excuse for 
any thing he might choose to do. 

As for his daughter, he washed his hands of 
all responsibility in connection with her. He 
felt as if he had provided for her in a most mer- 
itorious manner by the diplomacy which had 





brought about her marriage. Whether she was 
happy in her new life was a question which he 
had never asked himself; but if any one else 
had propounded such a question he would have. 
replied unhesitatingly in the affirmative. Of 
course Clarissa was happy. Had she not se- 
cured for herself all the things that women most 
value? Could she not run riot in the pleasures 
for which women will imperil their souls? He 
remembered his own wife’s extravagance, and 
he argued with himself that if she could have 
had a perennial supply of fine dresses and a per- 
petual round of amusement, she would speedily 
have forgotten Colonel Fairfax. It was the dull- 
ness of her life and the dismal oppressive at- 
mosphere of poverty that had made her false. 

So he went back to Spa, secure in the thought 
that he could make his home at Arden whenever 
he pleased. Perhaps at some remote period of 
old age, when his senses were growing dim, he 
might like to inhabit the familiar rooms, and 
feel no sting in the thought that he was a guest, 
and not the master. It would be rather pleasant 
to be carried to his grave from Arden Court, if 
any thing about a man’s burial could be pleasant. 
He went back to Spa and led his own life, and 
in a considerable measure forgot that he had ever 
had a son and a daughter. 

With September and October there came 
guests for the shooting, but George Fairfax was 
not among them. Mr. Granger had not renew- 
ed that careless invitation of his in Clarges 
Street. After supervising Clarissa’s existence 
for two or three weeks, Lady Laura had returned 
to Hale, there to reign in all her glory. Mr. 
and Mrs, Granger dined at the Castle twice in 
the course of the autumn, and Clarissa saw Lady 
Geraldine for the first time since that fatal wed- 
ding-day. 

There was little alteration in the fair, placid 
face. Geraldine Challoner was not a woman to 
wear the willow in any obvious manner. She 
was still coldly brilliant, with just a shade more 
bitterness, perhaps, in those little flashes of irony 
and cynicism which passed for wit. She talked 
rather more than of old, Clarissa thought; she 
was dressed more elaborately than in the days 
of her engagement to George Fairfax, and had 
altogether the air of a woman who means to 
shine in society. To Mrs. Granger she was po- 
lite, but as cold as was consistent with civility. 

After a fortnight’s slaughter of the pheasants 
there was a lull in the dissipations of Arden 
Court. Visitors departed, leaving Mr. Granger's 
gamekeepers with a plethora of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns in their corduroy pockets, and 
serious thoughts of the Holborough Savings- 
bank, and Mr. Granger's chief butler with views 
that soared as high as Consols. All the twitter 
and cheerful confusion of many voices in the 
rooms and corridors of the grand old house 
dwindled and died away, until Mr. Granger was 
left alone with his wife and daughter. He was 
not sorry to see his visitors depart, though he 
was a man who, after his own fashion, was fond 
of society. But before the winter was over an 
event was to happen at Arden which rendered 
quiet indispensable. 

Late in December, while the villagers were 
eating Mr. Granger’s beef, and warming them- 
selves before Mr. Granger’s coals, and reaping 
the fruit of laborious days in the shape of Miss 
Granger’s various premiums for humble virtue— 
while the park and woodland were wrapped in 
snow, and the Christmas bells were still ringing 
in the clear crisp air—God gave Clarissa a son: 
the first thing she had ever held in her arms 
which she could and might love with all her 
heart. 

It was like some strange dream to her, this 
holy mystery of motherhood. She had not 
looked forward to the child’s coming with any 
supreme pleasure, or supposed that her life would 
be altered by his advent. But from the mo- 
ment she held him in her arms, a frail, helpless 
morsel of humanity, hardly visible to the unin- 
itiated amidst his voluminous draperies of mus- 
lin, she felt herself on the threshold of a new ex- 
istence. With him was born her future—it was 
a most complete realization of those sweet, wise 
words of the poet, 

‘A child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts.” 

Mr. Granger was enraptured. For him, too, 
even more than for his wife, this baby represent 
ed the future. Often and often, after some brill- 
iant stroke of business which swelled the figures 
upon the left side of his bank-book to an ab- 
normal amount, he had felt a dismal sense of the 
extinction that must befall his glory by-and-by. 
There was no one but Sophia. She would in- 
herit a fortune thrice as large as any woman 
need desire, and would in all likelihood marry, 
and give her wealth to fill the coffers of a stran- 
ger, whose name should wipe out the name of 
Granger—or preserve it in a half-and-half way 
in some inane compound, such as Granger- 
Smith, or Jones-Granger, extended afterward 
into Jones-Granger-Jones, or Granger-Smith- 
Granger. 

Perhaps those wintry days that began the new 
year were the purest, happiest of Daniel Gran- 
ger's life. He forgot that his wife did not love 
him. She seemed so much more his wife, seated 
opposite to him beside that quiet hearth, with 
her baby in her arms. She made such a lovely 
picture, bending over the child in her uncon- 
scious beauty. To sit and watch the two was an 
all-sufficient delight for him—sometimes with- 
drawing his mind from the present to weave the 
web of his boy’s future. 

‘¢T shall send him to Westminster, Clary,” he 
said—it was a long time, by-the-way, since he 
had called his wife Clary, though she herself was 
hardly aware of the fact. ‘‘I shall certainly 
send him to Westminster. A provincial public 
school is all very well—my father sent me to 
one—but it’s not quite up to the mark, I should 
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jike him to be a good classical scholar, which I 
never was, though I was a decent mathematician. 
I used to do my Virgil with a crib—a transla- 
tion, you know—and I never could get on with 
Greek. I managed to struggle through the New 
‘Testament, but stuck in the first book of Thucyd- 
ides. What dreary work it was! I was glad 
when it was all over, and my father let me come 
into his office. But with this fellow it will be 
different. He will have no occasion to soil his 
hands with trade. He will be a country gentle- 
man, and may distinguish himself in the House 
of Commons. Yes, Clary, there may be the 
material for a great man in him,” Mr. Granger 
concluded, with an almost triumphant air, as he 
touched the soft little cheek, and peered curious- 
ly into the bright blue eyes. They were some- 
thing like his own eyes, he thought; Clarissa’s 
were hazel. 

The mother drew the soft mass of muslin a 
little nearer to her heart. She did not care to 
think of her baby as a man, addressing a noisy 
constituency in Holborough market-place, nor 
even as a Westminster boy, intent upon Virgil 
and cricket, Euclid and foot-ball. She liked to 
think of him as he was now, and as he would be 
for the next few years—something soft and warm 
and loving that she could hold in her arms; be- 
side whose bed she could watch and pray at 
night. Her future was bounded by the years 
of her son’s childhood. She thought already, 
with a vague pang, of the time when he should 
go out into the world, and she be no longer nec- 
essary to him. 

The day came when she looked back to that 
interval of perfect quiet—the dimly lighted 
rooms, the low wood fire, and her husband’s 
figure seated by the hearth—with a bitter sense 
of regret. Daniel Granger was so good to her 
in those days—so entirely devoted, in a quiet, un- 
obtrusive way—and she was so selfishly absorbed 
by the baby as to be almost unconscious of his 
goodness at the time. She was inclined to for- 
get that the child belonged to any one but her- 
self; indeed, had the question been brought 
home to her, she would have hardly liked to ad- 
mit his father’s claim upon him. He was her 
own—her treasure beyond all price—given to her 
by Heaven for her comfort and consolation. 

Not the least among the tranquil pleasures of 
that period of retirement—which Clarissa spun 
out until the spring flowers were blooming in the 
meadows about Arden—was a comparative im- 
munity from the society of Miss Granger. That 
young lady made a dutiful call upon her step- 
mother every morning, and offered a chilling 
furefinger—rather a strong-minded forefinger, 
with a considerable development of bone—to the 
infant. On the child not receiving this advance 
with rapture, Miss Granger was wont to observe 
that he was not so forward in taking notice as 
some of her model children; at which the young 
mother flamed up in defense of her darling, de- 
claring that he did take notice, and that it was a 
shame to compare him to “ nasty village children.” 

‘The ‘nasty. village children’ have immortal 
souls,” Sophia replied, severely. 

“*So they may; but they don’t take notice 
sooner than my baby. I would ‘never believe 
that. He knows me, the precious darling ;” and 
the little soft warm thing in voluminous muslin 
was kissed and squeezed almost to extinction. 

Miss Granger was great upon the management 
of infancy, and was never tired of expounding 
her ideas to Clarissa. They were of a Spartan 
character, not calculated to make the period of 
babyhood a pleasant time to experience or to 
look back upon. Cold water and nauseous med- 
icines formed a conspicuous part of the system, 
and where an ordinary nurse would have ap- 
proached infancy with a sponge, Miss Granger 
suggested a flesh-brush. ‘The hardest, most im- 
practicable biscuits, the huskiest rusks, consti- 
tuted Miss Granger’s notion of infant food. She 
would have excluded milk as bilious, and would 
have forbidden sugar as a creator of acidity ; and 
then, when the little victim was about one and a 
half, she would have seated it before the most 
dry-as-dust edition of the alphabet, and driven 
it triumphantly upon the first stage on the high- 
road to Kings and Chronicles. 

Among the model villagers Miss Granger had 
ample opportunity of offering advice of this kind, 
and fondly believed that her counsel was acted 
upon. Obsequious matrons, with an eye to 
Christmas benefactions, pretended to profit by 
her wisdom; but it is doubtful whether. the 
model infants were allowed to suffer from a 
practical exposition of her Spartan theories. 

Clarissa had her own ideas about the heir of 
the Grangers. Not a crumpled rose leaf—had 
rose leaves been flying about just then—must 
roughen her darling’s bed. ‘The softest lawn, 
the downiest, most delicate woolens, were hard- 
ly good enough to wrap her treasure. She had 
solemn interviews with a regiment of nurses be- 
fore she could discover a woman who seemed 
worthy to be guardian of this infant demigod; 
and Mr. Granger showed himself scarcely less 
weak. It almost seemed as if this boy was his 
first child. He had been a busy man when 
Sophia was born, too entirely occupied by the 
grave considerations of commerce-to enter into 
the details of the nursery, and the sex of the 
child had been something of a disappointment to 
him. He was rich enough even then to desire 
an heir to his wealth. During the few remain- 
ing years of his first wife’s life he had hoped for 
the coming of a son, but no son had been given 
to him. It was now, in his sober middle age, 
that the thing he had longed for was granted to 
him, and it seemed all the more precious because 
of the delay. So Daniel Granger was wont to 
sit and stare at the infant as if it had been some- 
thing above the common clay of which infancy 
is made. He would gaze at it for an hour to- 
gether, in a dumb rapture, fully believing it to 
be the most perfect object in creation; and about 
this child there sprung up between his wife and 
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himself a sympathy that had never been before. 
Only deep in Clarissa’s heart there was a vague 
jealousy. She would have liked her baby to be 
hers alone. ‘The thought of his father’s claim 
frightened her. In the time to come her child 
might grow to love his father better than her. 
Finding her counsel rejected, Miss Granger 
would ask, in a meek voice, if she might be per- 
mitted to kiss the baby, and having chilled his 
young blood by the cool and healthy condition 
of her complexion, would depart with an air of 
long-suffering; and this morning visit being 
over, Clarissa was free of her for the rest of the 
day. Miss Granger had her ‘‘ duties.” She de- 
voted her mornings to the regulation of the 
household, her afternoons to the drilling of the 
model villagers. In the evening she presided at 


| her father’s dinner, which seemed rather a chill- 


ing repast to Mr. Granger in the absence of that 
one beloved face. He would have liked to dine 
off a boiled fowl in his wife’s room, or to have 
gone dinnerless, and shared Clarissa’s tea and 
toast, and heard the latest wonders performed by 
the baby, but he was ashamed to betray so much 
weakness. So he dined in state with Sophia, 
and found it hard work to keep up a little com- 
monplace conversation with her during the sol- 
emn meal—his heart being elsewhere all the time. 

That phase of gloom and despondency through 
which his mind had passed during the summer 
that was gone had given place to brighter 
thoughts. A new dawn of hope had come for 
him with the birth of his child. He told him- 
self again, as he had so often told himself in the 
past, that his wife would grow to love him—that 
time would bring him the fruition of his desires. 
In the mean while he was almost entirely happy 
in the possession of this new blessing. All his 
life was colored by the existence of this infant. 
He had a new zest in the dryest details of his po- 
sition as the master of a great estate. He had 
bought some two thousand acres of neighbor- 
ing land at different times since his purchase of 
Arden Court, and the estate, swollen by these 
large additions, was fast becoming one of the 
finest in the county. There was not a tree he 
planted in the beginning of this new year which 
he did not consider with reference to his boy ; 
and he made extensive plantations on purpose 
that he might be able to point to them by-and-by 
and say, ‘‘ ‘These trees were planted the year my 
son was born.” When he went round his stables 
he made a special survey of one particularly com- 
modious loose-box which would do for his boy's 
pony. He fancied the little fellow trotting by 
his side across farms and moorlands, or deep 
into the woods to see the newly felled timber or 
to plan a fresh clearing. 

It was a pleasant day-dream. 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


HAT short, delicious season between the 

frosts of October and the ice of late Novem- 
ber is a feature peculiar to the climate of our 
country north of the thirty-ninth parallel, and 
especially in New England and the region 
around the great lakes. It was noticed by the 
early settlers in New England, in letters written 
to their friends at home. ‘They were charmed 
by the strange, gorgeous beauty of the American 
forests, when the trees seemed shrouded in trail- 
ing banners dyed in the glories of Iris, that ush- 
ered in that delightsome season of warm, balmy 
air, which seemed to bless all nature with a 
soothing dreaminess and repose after the labor 
of producing and garnering earth’s treasures had 
ceased. It is a season when the storms of the 
autumnal equinex are over; and sometimes 
two or three weeks of uninterrupted fine weather 
give quiet delight before the bitter cold and the 
rough blasts of winter come on. 

This is the season which the Indians in the 
middle regions of the continent looked forward 
to with pleasure, for during its continuance they 
gathered in their winter store of fully ripened 
maize (which we call Indian corn), and their 
chief supply of flesh for use in the dreary months 
of deep snows. ‘Then the lakes, small and great, 
are placid. Sometimes for days not a wavelet 
appears upon their bosoms, and navigation over 
long distances in bark canoes was and is per- 
fectly safe. 

The savages regarded this season as a gift of 
one of their most honored deities—the southwest 
wind personified—to whose sunny and fruitful 
land these more northerly tribes believed their 
souls would go after death. This was the In- 
dian’s real harvest-time, and for that reason the 
early settlers called it the Indian’s summer. 

So runs a legend of the Narragansets : 

From Kontontowit’s bright savannas, 
Through which yellow streams are flowing, 
Whence the southwest wind comes laden 
With the scent of April blossoms, 

Came the crow, as black as midnight, 
With a grain of corn in one ear 

And a bean borne in the other 

(Of the two we make suc-co’-tash), 

And with wisdom quickly taught us 
How to plant the seeds, and gather 
Harvests from them in the autumn, 
After frosts had slain the flowers— 
Golden-rod and sparkling aster. 

In that most delicious season, © 

Warm, and bright, and all auspicious 
For the fisherman and hunter, 

All our winter’s store is garnered : 

Tis our beauteous Autumn-Summer. 

Decay is slow combustion. With this fact in 
hand, philosophers have plausibly accounted for 
the warmth of the Indian summer time on the 
borders of winter by assuming that the heat 
then evolved in the process of the decay of the 
forest leaves and other vegetation is produced 
by that decay. 

In Europe a corresponding recurrence of sum- 
mer weather in late autumn is styled St. Martin’s 
Summer, from Martinmas, or St. Martin’s Day, 
which falls on the 11th of November, and which is 
marked by the eating of roast goose in England, 
while in France it is kept as a kind of carnival. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE re-establishment of the household in the 

fall, after the return from the country, is 
attended with almost as many miseries as moy- 
ing. The dust and dirt that accumulate in a 
house shut up, the number of articles broken 
and lost, the repairs that must be made before 
the domestic machinery can move on without 
friction, are things amazing. Then there are 
carpets to be replaced, new furniture wanted, 
and most likely the promised servants have fail- 
ed to make an appearance. With such help as 
can be temporarily obtained it is difficult to get 
up breakfast, and dinner is an impossibility. 
The water-pipes leak, the range is broken, the 
supply of coal has not been put into the cellar. 
The household washing accumulates fearfully, 
and how isit to be done? The plumber does 
not keep his appointment, a mistake is made in 
the carpets, and the wrong furniture is sent 
home. ‘‘ When will order come out of confu- 
sion?” thinks the weary housewife, as night 
finds her morning hopes frustrated through un- 
fortunate circumstances and the delinquencies 
of others. No light task is hers, to rearrange 
and systematize the household in the face of 
combined misfortunes, and plenty of patience is 
requisite. A little of the same grace, also, will 
not come amiss to the husband; and he will find 
opportunity for the exercise of forbearance and 
consideration, until, all traces of summer ab- 
sences having been obliterated, the breakfast- 
bell — promptly, and the dinner is tastefully 
served. 





Artists are returning to their studios with 
well-filled port-folios. The coming art season 
promises to be peculiarly attractive. Those who 
have a natural love of art, and those who desire 
to become more appreciative in regard to paint- 
ings of real excellence, will find pleasure and 
profit in making systematic examination of the 
artistic treasures which our city contains. 





Moosehillock, in New Hampshire, and Mount 
Ascutney, in Vermont, are to be sites of scien- 
tific research oe the coming winter. These 
sister elevations will doubtless enjoy comparing 
notes with Mount Washington. 





Meteorological changes of many kinds have 
been noted in Kansas by those who have resided 
there several years. For example: ten or fif- 
teen years ago few people kept umbrellas in Kan- 
sas, because ‘* when it rained it poured,’’ and the 
wind blew with such force that an umbrella could 
hardly be carried. The rains were indeed storms 
—severe but short, a heavy fall of rain occurring 
in a few hours. Now it is the universal testi- 
mony of all who have been there ten or more 
years that the rain-storms are less severe, and 
the rainy days more frequent, than of old. 





Chicago has propounded a scheme of devoting 
all the fines imposed for criminal offenses to the 
establishment of a public library. If this is car- 
ried out, never was there sueh an extensive and 
valuable collection as Chicago will possess ! 





Medical men advise M. Thiers to take some re- 
pose they assure him that it is indispensable. 

e has an affection in one eye, the result of con- 
tinuous labor, especially by lamp-light. He is 
ordered to give up all night-work. 





An imaginary catalogue of “ treasures” about 
to be disinterred from the bed of the Tiber is 
given by Punch for the benefit of the curious of 
all countries. With eager eyes and bated breath 
the devotees of science and literature will exam- 
ine these objects of historic interest—when, by 
careful dredging of the river’s bed, they are 
brought to light. Among these valuables a pro- 

yhetic eye sees one of the bucklers with which 

arpeia was crushed to death, to the inexpress- 
ible grief of her surviving relatives; the razor 
with which Tarquin (Tarquinius Priscus) cut 
through the whetstone; the foot-stool sen 
discolored by time and mud) thrown by Tullia 
at the head of her coachman, whom she was fined 
for assaulting; the stone chest containing the 
Sibylline books (the binding is in pretty good 
order, and the mystic characters have been de- 
ciphered—it will be a relief to the public mind 
to know that they appear to be nothing more 
than simple family recipes, culinary and medici- 
nal); Lucretia’s spinning-wheel (one or two of 
the spindles missing), and the poniard with which 
she committed suicide; Cincinnatus’s plow; the 
beautifully carved ivory manger out of which 
Caligula’s favorite hunter was in the habit of 
feeding, with some of the gilt oats still adhering 
to the bottom ; Nero’s fiddle (the strings gone) ; 
the Emperor Domitian’s bodkin (the first chem- 
ists of Europe, after a most careful analysis, are 
strongly of opinion that the dark-colored stain 
is the blood of an enormous blue-bottle); Cor- 
nelia’s jewels; jewelry supposed to have been 
worn by the Vestal irgins; and the jaw-bone 
and teeth of a wolf (believed to have been the 
identical animal which nourished Romulus and 
Remus in the dawn of life). 





The Court Journal remarks that it is just twelve 
months since a scheme was inaugurated for the 
completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in accord- 
ance with the designs of its great architect. 
Subscriptions have been made to the amount of 

37,000, but only £23,900 are at present avail- 
able, and this is totally inadequate to the work 
tobedone. Upon a rough estimate it is thought 
that £250,000 may be spent before the whole 
building can be called thoroughly complete. 
The committee propose at once to undertake 
the decoration of the roof and walls of the choir 
and apse, and to fill the dome with mosaic in 
the place of Thornhill’s grisaille pictures. The 
cost of this work will be £35,000, 





One of the recent additions to the Scott Ex- 
hibition in London is an original article on 
‘Tales of a Landlord,” contributed to the Quar- 
terly Review. It is in the handwriting of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and has been lent by Mr. Murray. The 
following are the opening sentences: ‘‘ These 
tales belong obviously to a class of novels which 
we have already had occasion repeatedly to no- 
tice, and which have attracted the attentir of 
the public in no common degree—we | *an 
‘Waverley,’ ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘The Antiqv y;’ 
and we have little hesitation to pronounce iem 
either entirely or in a great measure the work 
of the same author. hy he should industri- 
ously endeavor to elude observation, by taking 








leave of us in one character and then suddenly 
popping out upon us in another, we can not 
pretend the cause, without knowing more of his 
personal reasons for preserving so strict an in- 
cognito than has hitherto come to our knowl- 
edge.” 





London has had a fumous cat show; but now 
that the fashion is started, it may not stop short 
of New York. At any rate, Edinburgh has an- 
nounced that a cat show will be held in that 
city next November. 


It is stated that the Emperor of the French is 
in search of an autumn residence in Scotland, 
and that if he can find a suitable place in Perth- 
shire or Inverness-shire, he will go north when 
the rest of society” removes from London. 





The Parisians are accused of changing the 
names of their streets every week—and the 
charge is not groundless. 





A correspondent from Sault de St. Marie gives 
an amusing account of the ferry-boat accommo- 
dations in that rather primitive region. He 
says: ‘Our ferry-boats are all sail-boats, and the 
passengers consequently have no fear of patched 
boilers or unskillful engineers. Oh!—but I for- 
got one: I begits pardon. A new line has com- 
menced running within a few days. A little 
propeller, about the size of aship’s yawl, crosses 
the river whenever she can get a passenger, 
which is not often. The citizens seem suspi- 
cious of steam ferry-boats since the Wes¢field dis- 
aster, and prefer to patronize the old line of sail- 
boats. The engine takes up the largest part of 
the boat, and the cabin accommodations are 
very meagre. At the stern she carries a large 
British flag, and in front is a broad pennant, 
bearing the uncommon name of Annie Smith. 
I judge that she is not supplied with many of 
the recent improvements in machinery, from the 
fact that they run the bow of the boat up on the 
shore, while the propeller continues to revolve 
in the water until the steam is exhausted or the 
fire goes out. The whole thing reminds me of 
the steamboats which the Ravels used to hastily 
improvise on the stage, with cofite-kettles for 
boilers, old boots for smoke-stacks, and rudders 
of any thing else lying around which could be 
made available. I presume there is no danger 
of explosion at present, as the Annie Smith has 
just commenced running on this line.” 





The American Institute proposes at no distant 
day to erect a new industrial palace, which will 
take the place of the Rink, and be much more 
adequate for the exhibitions. 





American dairymen and women are gaining 
experience and skill which will materially in- 
crease the amount of money brought into the 
country. During the month of August 263,600 
boxes of American cheese were imported into 
England. It is sold cheaper than English 
cheese, and is considered equal to it in flavor 
and quality. 





Supposed remedies for the ills of life abound, 
but many of them have never been sufficiently 
tested to be really valuable. A lady writes to 
the Bazar: ‘‘I wish ‘ Before the Doctor Comes’ 
knew how excellent for a ‘skin felon’ the yolk 
of an egg is. I had one about three years ago 
which was intensely painful. I broke off the 
end of the egg-shell, pouring out a little of the 
white, and dipped my finger in what was left. 
Every six hours I changed for a fresh egg, the 
other one becoming unpleasant. In twenty- 
four hours the felon discharged: my finger is as 
straight as it ever was, and I can use it as be- 
fore.’ An application so simple, which has 
proved efficacious, is certainly worthy of trial. 





The latest rat story comes from an Illinois 
farmer, who was going out to his corn-crib the 
other morning, when he saw a large rat, with 
head erect, carrying a full-sized ear of corn in 
his mouth, while at the same time his tail was 
wrapped around another large ear, which he was 
dragging behind him. 





Can you pronounceit? Here it is—Shonkyon- 
hwenjenawcie—the name of a chief of the Six 
Nations. 





The American chaplain at Paris, Rev. Mr. 
Lamson, has been made Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor by the government of France. Dur- 
ing the entire siege and the subsequent insur- 
rection Mr. Lamson remained in Paris, and, with 
one English clergyman, faithfully discharged the 
pressing and multiform duties which the times 
made necessary to a Christian man and a clergy- 
man in his position. 


Correspondents from Paris say that every thing 
possible is being done to hide the wounds of the 
city. Of course in many cases this is impossible. 
No one can bring back the old Hotel de Ville or 
the Tuileries, or replace at present—if at all—the 
broken column on its pedestal; but in the mean 
time the stone-masons and plasterers have been 
doing wonders. Hundreds of houses that a short 
time ago were pitted all over with marks of balls 
are smooth and even again. In the Place Ven- 
dome scaffoldings are erected every where. The 
capitals of the pilasters have suffered much, but 
fresh stones are being putin. In the Place de 
la Concorde an army of workmen are employed 
at the fountain nearest the river, and along the 
whole line of the terrace of the Tuileries, where 
scarcely a stone of the balustrade was left stand- 
ing. The obelisk of Luxor is standing in the 
midst of the damage unscathed. Some long 
vistas of ruins present a terrible Ft rg ec 
others, like the Palais du Conseil d’Etat, look 
vast, grand, and calm, as if they were ruins a 
thousand years old. 


From Persia come heart-sickening details. 
Famine and pestilence still rage; in Ispahan 
alone there have been 27,000 victims; the crops 
have been destroyed, and one-third of the pop- 
ulation is annihilated. 





It is estimated that in this great city there are 
seldom less than 10,000, and at certain seasons 
of the year as many as 15,000, unemployed per- 
sons. This number does not include the crim- 
inal class, but only those unfortunates who 
would labor honestly if they could find the op- 
portunity. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Ocroper 14, 1871. 





Arts. Dénon had a fac-simile of the plate en- 
graved, which was bought by Lord Howard, on 
the sale of his cabinet, for 2890 francs. ‘There 
seems to be little or no historical doubt as to the 
authenticity of this document ; and it is obvious 
to remark that the reasons of the sentence cor- 
respond exactly with those recorded in the Gos- 
pels. True or false, the document is well worth 
placing on permanent record, in the hope that 
some of our readers may be able to test its genu- 
ineness. 





ONLY A DREAM. 


OnLy a summer dream, 
Sport of an idle day, 
A meadow range, a word beside the stream, 
A parting and—away! 


Only a dream of Love, 
Of heart inclined to heart— 
As clouds that in the blue of heaven meet, 
As white clouds cling and part. 


We dreamed and we awoke; 
No more! But ah, for dreams 
Engendered of the subtle light of Love, 
Bright with its iris gleams! 


Again the meadow flowers, 
The waters rippling speed, 
The willows wave as in the dream; but I— 
Why should I, waking, heed? 


Shadows of leaf and bird 
Fall on the sunny grass, 
But over it the shadow that I love 
Never again shall pass. 


The summer voices blend 
In music as of yore, 
But from the melody has dropped a note: 
There will be song no more. 


The glory and the wealth 
Of Nature all things share, 
But in my heart is no responsive throb 
That tells me it is fair. 


Back on the sunny dream 
I turn an aching gaze, 
But the clear splendor of its glory throws 
A shadow on my days. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avtuor or “Lapy Avuptey’s Seoret,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE HEIR OF ARDEN. 


CLARI8sa wrote to her brother—a long letter, 
full of warmth and tenderness, with loving mes- 
sages for his children, and even for the wife who 
was so much beneath him. She enclosed three 
ten-pound notes, all that remained to her of a 
quarter’s pin-money; and oh, how bitterly she 
regretted the frivolous extravagances that had 
reduced her exchequer to so low a condition! 
Toward the close of her letter she came to a stand- 
still. She had begged Austin to write to her, to 
tell her all he could about himself, his hopes, his 
plans for the future; but when it came to the 
question of receiving a letter from him she was 
puzzled. From the first day of her married life 
she had made a point of showing all her letters 
to her husband, as a duty, just as she had shown 
them to her father, who had very rarely taken 
the trouble to read them, by-the-way. But 
Daniel Granger did read his wife's letters, and 
expected that they should be submitted to him. 
Tt would be impossible to reserve from him any 
correspondence that came to her in the common 
way. So Clarissa, though not given to secrecy, 
was on this occasion fain to be secret. After con- 
siderable deliberation she told her brother to 
write to her under cover to her maid, Jane Tar- 
get, at Arden Court. The girl seemed a good, 
honest girl, and Mrs. Granger believed that she 
could trust her. 

They went back to Arden a day or two after- 
ward; and Miss Granger returned with rapture 
to her duties as commander-in-chief of the mod- 
el villagers. No martinet ever struck more ter- 
ror into the breasts of rank and file than did this 
young lady cause in the simple minds of her prize 
cottagers, conscience-stricken by the knowledge 
that stray cobwebs had flourished and tin tea-ket- 
tles rum to seed during her absence. ‘There was 
not much room for complaint, however, when she 
did arrive. The note of warning had been sound- 
ed by the servants of the Court, and there had 
been a general scrubbing and cleaning in the 
habitations of New Arden—that particular Arden 
which Mr. Granger had built for himself, and 
the very bricks whereof ought to have been stamp- 
ed with his name and titles, as in the case of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, King of Bab- 
ylon, For a week before Miss Granger's coming 
there had been the sound of the splashing of in- 
numerable pails of water, and the scrubbing of 
perpetual scrubbing-brushes; windows had been 
polished to the highest degree of transparency ; 
tin tea-kettles had been sand-papered until they 
became as silver; there had been quite a run 
upon the village chandler for mottled soap and 
hearth-stone. 

So, after a rigorous inspection, Miss Granger 
was obliged to express her approval—not an un- 
qualified approval, by any means. Too much 
praise would have demoralized the Ardenites, 
and lowered the standard of perfection. 

** I like to be able to say that my papa’s village 
is the cleanest village in England,” she said ; 
‘*not one of the cleanest, but the cleanest. Why 
have you turned the back of that tea-kettle to 
the wall, Mrs, Binks? I’m afraid it’s smoky. 





Now there never need be a smoky kettle. 
place looks very nice, Mrs. Binks; but from the 
strong smell of soap, I fancy it must have been 
cleaned very lately. I hope you have not been 
neglecting things while’ I’ve been away. That 
sort of thing would militate against your obtain- 
ing my prize for domestic cleanliness next Christ- 
mas ” 


Mrs. Binks did not know what ‘‘ militate” 
meant, unless it might be something in connec- 
tion with the church militant, of which she had 
heard a great deal; but she was not a mild-tem- 
pered woman, and she grew very red in the face 
at this reproof. 

‘¢ Well, miss, if to toil and scrub early and 
late, with a husband and five children to do for, 
and to keep the place pretty much as you see it 
now, though I don’t say as it ain’t a little extry, 
perhaps, in honor of your coming back—if that 
ain’t hard work and cleanliness, and don’t deserve 
a prize of two pound at the year’s end, I don’t 
know what do. It’s hard-earned money, Miss 
Granger, when all’s said and done.” 

Sophia turned the eyes of reproof upon Mrs. 
Binks. 

‘“*T did not think it was the money you cared 
for,” she said; ‘‘I thought it was the honor you 
valued most.” 

She pointed to a card franied and glazed over 
the mantel-piece—a card upon which, with many 
flourishes and fat initial letters in red ink, the 
model school-master had recorded the fact that 
Mrs. Binks, at the preceding Christmas distri- 
butions, had obtained Miss Granger’s annual re- 
ward for domestic cleanliness. 

‘** Well, of course, miss, I set store by the card. 
It’s nice to see one’s name wrote out like that, 
and any strangers as chance to come in the sum- 
mer-time, they takes notice ; but to a hard-work- 
ing man’s wife two pound is a consideration. I’m 
sure [ beg your parding humbly, miss, if I spoke 
a bit short just now ; but it is trying, when one has 
worked hard, to have one’s work found fault 
with.” 

‘¢T am not aware that I found fault with your 
work, Mrs. Binks,” Sophia replied, with supreme 
dignity ; ‘‘I merely remarked that it appeared 
to have been done hastily. I don’t approve of 
spasmodic industry.” 

And with this last crushing remark Miss 
Granger sailed out of the cottage, leaving the 
luckless Mrs. Binks to repent her presumption at 
leisure, and to feel that she had hazarded her 
hopes of Christmas bounties, and enhanced the 
chances of her detested rival of three doors off, 
Mrs. Trotter, a sanctimonious widow, with three 
superhuman children, who never had so much 
as a spot on their pinafores, and were far in ad- 
vance of the young Binkses in Kings and Chron- 
icles: indeed, the youngest Trotter had been 
familiar with all the works of Hezekiah before 
the eldest Binks had grasped the abstract idea 
of Saul. 

For Clarissa the change to Arden Court was a 
pleasant one. ‘That incessant succession of Lon- 
don gayeties had wearied her beyond measure, 
Here, for a little time before her visitors began 
to arrive, she lived her own life, dreaming away 
a morning over her sketch-book, or reading some 
newly published volume in a favorite thicket in 
the park. There was a good deal of time, of 
course, that she was obliged to devote to her 
husband, walking or driving or riding with him, 
in rather a ceremonial manner, almost as she 
might have done had she belonged to that charm- 
ed circle whose smallest walk or drive is record- 
ed by obsequious chroniclers in every journal in 
the United Kingdom. ‘Then came six brilliant 
weeks in July and August, when Arden Court 
was filled with visitors, and Clarissa began to feel 
how onerous are the duties ofa chatelaine. She 
had not Lady Laura Armstrong’s delight in 
managing a greathouse. She was sincerely anx- 
ious that her guests might be pleased, but a lit- 
tle overburdened by the responsibility of pleasing 
them. It was only after some experience that 
she found there was very little to be done, after 
all. With a skillful combination of elements, the 
result was sure to be agreeable. Morning after 
morning the cheerful faces gathered round the 
breakfast-table ; and morning after morning vast 
supplies of dried salmon, fresh trout, grilled fowl, 
and raised pie—to say nothing of lighter proven- 
der in the way of omelets, new -laid eggs, hot 
buttered cakes of various descriptions, huge 
wedges of honey-comb, and jars of that Scotch 
marmalade so dear to the hearts of boating men 
—vanished like smoke before a whirlwind. What- 
ever troubles these nomads may have had were 
hidden in their hearts for the time being. A 
wise custom prevailed in Mr. Granger's estab- 
lishment with regard to the morning letters, which 
were dealt out to each guest with his or her early 
cup of tea, and not kept back for public distribu- 
tion, to the confusion of some luckless recipient, 
who feels it difficult to maintain an agreeable 
smirk upon his countenance while he reads that 
unless such or such an account is settled imme- 
diately, proceedings will be taken without delay. 

Lady Laura came, as she had promised, and 
gave her dearest Clarissa lessons in the art of pre- 
siding over a large establishment, and did her ut- 
most to oust Miss Granger from her position of 
authority in the giving out of stores and the or- 
dering of grocery. This, however, was impos- 
sible. Sophia clung to her grocer’s book as some 
unpopular monarch, tottering on his insecure 
throne, might cling to his sceptre. If she could 
not sit in the post of honor at her father’s dinner- 
table, as she had sat so long, it was something 
to reign supreme in the store-room ; if she found 
herself a secondary person in the drawing-room, 
and that unpunctilious callers were apt to forget 
the particular card due to her, she could at least 
hold on by the keys of those closets in which the 
superfine china services for Mr. Granger’s great 
dinners were stored away, with chamois leather 
between all the plates and dishes. She had still 


‘the whip-hand of the housekeeper, and could or- 
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dain how many French plums and how many 
muscatel raisins were to be consumed in a given 
period. She could bring her powers of arithme- 
tic to bear upon wax-candles, and torment the 
soul of the housekeeper by the precision of her 
calculations. She had an eye to the preserves ; 
and if awakened suddenly in the dead of the 
night could have told, to a jar, how many pots 
of strawberry and raspberry and currant and 
green, -were ranged on the capacious shelves 
of that stronghold of her power, the store-room. 

Even Lady Laura’s diplomacy failed here. 
The genius of a Talleyrand would not have dis- 
lodged Miss Granger. 

‘*T like to feel that I am of some use to papa,” 
she remarked very often, with the air of a house- 
hold Antigone. ‘‘ He has new outlets for his 
money now, and it is more than ever my duty 
as a daughter to protect him from the wasteful- 
ness of servants. With all my care there are 
some things in my housekeeper’s management 
which I don’t understand. I’m sure what be- 
comes of all the preserved ginger and crystallized 
apricots that I give out is a mystery that no one 
could fathom. Who ever eats preserved ginger ? 
I have taken particular notice, and could never 
see any one doing it. The things are not eaten; 
they disappear.” 

Lady Laura suggested that, with such a for- 
tune as Mr. Granger’s, a little waste more or 
less was hardly worth thinking of. 

*¢ T can not admit that,”’ Miss Granger replied, 
solemnly. ‘‘It is the abstract sinfulness of 
waste which I think of. An under-butler who 
begins by wasting preserved ginger may end by 
stealing his master’s plate.” 

The summer went by. Picnics and -boating 
parties, archery meetings and flower shows, and 
all the familiar round of country pleasures re- 
peated themselves just as they had done at Hale 
Castle two years ago; and Clarissa wondered 
at the difference in her own mind which made 
these things so different. It was not that all 
capacity for enjoyment was dead in her. Youth 
is too bright a thing to be killed so easily. She 
could still delight in a lovely landscape, in ex- 
quisite flowers, in that art which she had loved 
from her childhood—she could still enjoy good 
music and pleasant society ; but that keen sense 
of happiness which she had felt at Hale, that ar- 
dent appreciation of small pleasures, that eager 
looking forward to the future—these were gone. 
She lived in the present. To look back to the 
past was to recall the image of George Fairfax, 
who seemed somehow interwoven with all her 
girlhood ; to look forward to the future was to 
set her face toward a land hidden in clouds and 
darkness. She had positively nothing to hope for. 

Mr. Granger took life very calmly. He knew 
that his wife did not love him; and he was too 
proud a man to lay himself out to win her love, 
even if he had known how to set about a task so 
incongruous with the experience of his life. He 
was angry with himself for having ever been 
weak enough to think that this girlish creature— 
between whom and himself there stretched a gulf 
of thirty years—could by any possibility be be- 
guiled into lovinghim. Of course she had mar- 
ried him for his money. There was not one 
among his guests who would not have thought 
him a fool for supposing that it could be other- 
wise, or for expecting more from her than a 
graceful fulfillment of the duties of her position. 

He had little ground for complaint. She was 
gentle and obedient, deferential in her manner 
to him before society, amiable always; he only 
knew that she did not love him—that was all. 
But Daniel Granger was a proud man, and this 
knowledge was a bitter thing to him. There 
were hours in his life when he sat alone in his 
own room—that plainly furnished chamber which 
was half study, half dressing-room—withdrawing 
himself from his guests under pretense of having 
business letters to write to his people at Bradford 
and Leeds; sat with his open desk before him, 
and made no attempt to write; sat brooding 
over thoughts of his young wife, and regretting 
the folly of his marriage. 

Was it true that she had never cared for any 
one else? He had her father’s word for that; 
but he knew that Marmaduke Lovel was a self- 
ish man, who would be likely enough to say 
any thing that would conduce to his own ad- 
vantage. Had her heart been really true and 
pure when he won her for his wife? He re- 
membered those sketches of George Fairfax in 
the port-folio; and one day when he was waiting 
for Clarissa in her morning-room he took the 
trouble to look over her drawings. There were 
many that he recollected having seen that day 
at Mill Cottage, but the portraits of Mr. Fair- 
fax were all gone. He looked through the port- 
folio very carefully, but found none of those 
careless yet life-like sketches which had attract- 
ed the attention of Sophia Granger. 

‘¢She has destroyed them, I suppose,” he 
said to himself; and the notion of her having 
done so annoyed him a little. He did not care 
to question her about them. There would have 
been an absurdity in that, he thought; as if 
it could matter to him whose face she chose for 
her unstudied sketches—mere vagabondage of 
the pencil. 

Upon rare occasions Marmaduke Lovel con- 
sented to take a languid share in the festivities 
at Arden. But although he was very well pleased 
that his daughter should be mistress of the house 
that he had lost, he did not relish a secondary 
position in the halls of his forefathers; nor had 
the gayeties of the place any charm for him. 
He was glad to slip away quietly at the begin- 
ning of August, and to go back to Spa, where 
the waters agreed with his rheumatism —that 
convenient rheumatism which was an excuse for 
any thing he might choose to do. 

As for his daughter, he washed his hands of 
all responsibility in connection with her. He 
felt as if he had provided for her in a most mer- 
itorious manner by the diplomacy which had 








brought about her marriage. Whether she was 
happy in her new life was a question which he 
had never asked himself; but if any one else 
had propounded such a question he would have. 
replied unhesitatingly in the affirmative. Of 
course Clarissa was happy. Had she not se- 
cured for herself all the things that women most 
value? Could she not run riot in the pleasures 
for which women will imperil their souls? He 
remembered his own wife’s extravagance, and 
he argued with himself that if she could have 
had a perennial supply of fine dresses and a per- 
petual round of amusement, she would speedily 
have forgotten Colonel Fairfax. It was the dull- 
ness of her life and the dismal oppressive at- 
mosphere of poverty that had made her false. 

So he went back to Spa, secure in the thought 
that he could make his home at Arden whenever 
he pleased. Perhaps at some remote period of 
old age, when his senses were growing dim, he 
might like to inhabit the familiar rooms, and 
feel no sting in the thought that he was a guest, 
and not the master. It would be rather pleasant 
to be carried to his grave from Arden Court, if 
any thing about a man’s burial could be pleasant. 
He went back to Spa and led his own life, and 
in a considerable measure forgot that he had ever 
had a son and a daughter. 

With September and October there came 
guests for the shooting, but George Fairfax was 
not among them. Mr. Granger had not renew- 
ed that careless invitation of his in Clarges 
Street. After supervising Clarissa’s existence 
for two or three weeks, Lady Laura had returned 
to Hale, there to reign in all her glory. Mr. 
and Mrs. Granger dined at the Castle twice in 
the course of the autumn, and Clarissa saw Lady 
Geraldine for the first time since that fatal wed- 
ding-day. 

There was little alteration in the fair, placid 
face. Geraldine Challoner was not a woman to 
wear the willow in any obvious manner. She 
was still coldly brilliant, with just a shade more 
bitterness, perhaps, in those little flashes of irony 
and cynicism which passed for wit. She talked 
rather more than of old, Clarissa thought; she 
was dressed more elaborately than in the days 
of her engagement to George Fairfax, and had 
altogether the air of a woman who means to 
shine in society. To Mrs. Granger she was po- 
lite, but as cold as was consistent with civility. 

After a fortnight’s slaughter of the pheasants 
there was a lull in the dissipations of Arden 
Court. Visitors departed, leaving Mr. Granger's 
gamekeepers with a plethora of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns in their corduroy pockets, and 
serious thoughts of the Holborough Savings- 
bank, and Mr. Granger's chief butler with views 
that soared as high as Consols. All the twitter 
and cheerful confusion of many voices in the 
rooms and corridors of the grand old house 
dwindled and died away, until Mr. Granger was 
left alone with his wife and daughter. He was 
not sorry to see his visitors depart, though he 
was a man who, after his own fashion, was fond 
of society. But before the winter was over an 
event was to happen at Arden which rendered 
quiet indispensable. 

Late in December, while the villagers were 
eating Mr. Granger’s beef, and warming them- 
selves before Mr. Granger’s coals, and reaping 
the fruit of laborious days in the shape of Miss 
Granger’s various premiums for humble virtue— 
while the park and woodland were wrapped in 
snow, and the Christmas bells were still ringing 
in the clear crisp air—God gave Clarissa a son: 
the first thing she had ever held in her arms 
which she could and might love with all her 
heart. 

It was like some strange dream to her, this 
holy mystery of motherhood. She had not 
looked forward to the child’s coming with any 
supreme pleasure, or supposed that her life would 
be altered by his advent. But from the mo- 
ment she held him in her arms, a frail, helpless 
morsel of humanity, hardly visible to the unin- 
itiated amidst his voluminous draperies of mus- 
lin, she felt herself on the threshold of a new ex- 
istence. With him was born her future—it was 
a most complete realization of those sweet, wise 
words of the poet, 

“A child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts.” 

Mr. Granger was enraptured. For him, too, 
even more than for his wife, this baby represent- 
ed the future. Often and often, after some brill- 
iant stroke of business which swelled the figures 
upon the left side of his bank-book to an ab- 
normal amount, he had felt a dismal sense of the 
extinction that must befall his glory by-and-by. 
There was no one but Sophia. She would in- 
herit a fortune thrice as large as any woman 
need desire, and would in all likelihood marry, 
and give her wealth to fill the coffers of a stran- 
ger, whose name should wipe out the name of 
Granger—or preserve it in a half-and-half way 
in some inane compound, such as Granger- 
Smith, or Jones-Granger, extended afterward 
into Jones-Granger-Jones, or Granger-Smith- 
Granger. 

Perhaps those wintry days that began the new 
year were the purest, happiest of Daniel Gran- 
ger's life. He forgot that his wife did not love 
him. She seemed so much more his wife, seated 
opposite to him beside that quiet hearth, with 
her baby in her arms. She made such a lovely 
picture, bending over the child in her uncon- 
scious beauty. To sit and watch the two was an 
all-sufficient delight for him—sometimes with- 
drawing his mind from the present to weave the 
web of his boy’s future. 

‘¢T shall send him to Westminster, Clary,” he 
said—it was a long time, by-the-way, since he 
had called his wife Clary, though she herself was 
hardly aware of the fact. ‘‘I shall certainly 
send him to Westminster. A provincial public 
school is all very well—my father sent me to 
one—but it’s not guite up to the mark. I should 
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like him to be a good classical scholar, which I 
never was, though I was a decent mathematician. 
I used to do my Virgil with a crib—a transla- 
tion, you know—and [ never could get on with 
Greek. I managed to struggle through the New 
‘Testament, but stuck in the first book of Thucyd- 
ides. What dreary work it was! I was glad 
when it was all over, and my father let me come 
into his office. But with this fellow it will be 
different. He will have no occasion to soil his 
hands with trade. He will be a country gentle- 
man, and may distinguish himself in the House 
of Commons. Yes, Clary, there may be the 
material for a great man in him,” Mr. Granger 
concluded, with an almost triumphant air, as he 
touched the soft little cheek, and peered curious- 
ly into the bright blue eyes. They were some- 
thing like his own eyes, he thought; Clarissa’s 
were hazel. 

The mother drew the soft mass of muslin a 
little nearer to her heart. She did not care to 
think of her baby as a man, addressing a noisy 
constituency in Holborough market-place, nor 
even as a Westminster boy, intent upon Virgil 
and cricket, Euclid and foot-ball. She liked to 
think of him as he was now, and as he would be 
for the next few years—something soft and warm 
and loving that she could hold in her arms; be- 
side whose bed she could watch and pray at 
night. Her future was bounded by the years 
of her son’s childhood. She thought already, 
with a vague pang, of the time when he should 
go out into the world, and she be no longer nec- 
essary to him. 

The day came when she looked back to that 
interval of perfect quiet—the dimly lighted 
rooms, the low wood fire, and her husband’s 
figure seated by the hearth—with a bitter sense 
of regret. Daniel Granger was so good to her 
in those days—so entirely devoted, in a quiet, un- 
obtrusive way—and she was so selfishly absorbed 
by the baby as to be almost unconscious of his 
goodness at the time. She was inclined to for- 
get that the child belonged to any one but her- 
self; indeed, had the question been brought 
home to her, she would have hardly liked to ad- 
mit his father’s claim upon him. He was her 
own—her treasure beyond all price—given to her 
by Heaven for her comfort and consolation. 

Not the least among the tranquil pleasures of 
that period of retirement—which Clarissa spun 
out until the spring flowers were blooming in the 
meadows about Arden—was a comparative im- 
munity from the society of Miss Granger. That 
young lady made a dutiful call upon her step- 
mother every morning, and offered a chilling 
furefinger—rather a strong-minded forefinger, 
with a considerable development of bone—to the 
infant. On the child not receiving this advance 
with rapture, Miss Granger was wont to observe 
that he was not so forward in taking notice as 
some of her model children; at which the young 
mother flamed up in defense of her darling, de- 
claring that he did take notice, and that it was a 
shame to compare him to “ nasty village children.” 

““The ‘nasty village children’ have immortal 
souls,” Sophia replied, severely. 

“So they may; but they don’t take notice 
sooner than my baby. I would ‘never believe 
that. He knows me, the precious darling ;” and 
the little soft warm thing in voluminous muslin 
was kissed and squeezed almost to extinction. 

Miss Granger was great upon the management 
of infancy, and was never tired of expounding 
her ideas to Clarissa. They were of a Spartan 
character, not calculated to make the period of 
babyhood ‘a pleasant time to experience or to 
look back upon. Cold water and nauseous med- 
icines formed a conspicuous part of the system, 
and where an ordinary nurse would have ap- 
proached infancy with a sponge, Miss Granger 
suggested a flesh-brush. The hardest, most im- 
practicable biscuits, the huskiest rusks, consti- 
tuted Miss Granger’s notion of infant food. She 
would have excluded milk as bilious, and would 
have forbidden sugar as a creator of acidity; and 
then, when the little victim was about one and a 
half, she would have seated it before the most 
dry-as-dust edition of the alphabet, and driven 
it triumphantly upon the first stage on the high- 
road to Kings and Chronicles. 

Among the model villagers Miss Granger had 
ample opportunity of offering advice of this kind, 
and fondly believed that her counsel was acted 
upon. Obsequious matrons, with an eye to 
Christmas benefactions, pretended to profit by 
her wisdom; but it is doubtful whether. the 
model infants were allowed to suffer from a 
practical exposition of her Spartan theories. 

Clarissa had her own ideas about the heir of 
the Grangers. Not a crumpled rose leaf—had 
rose leaves been flying about just then—must 
roughen her darling’s bed. ‘The softest lawn, 
the downiest, most delicate woolens, were hard- 
ly good enough to wrap her treasure. She had 
solemn interviews with a regiment of nurses be- 
fore she could discover a woman who seemed 
worthy to be guardian of this infant demigod ; 
and Mr. Granger showed himself scarcely less 
weak. It almost seemed as if this boy was his 
first child. He had been a busy man when 
Sophia was born, too entirely occupied by the 
grave considerations of commerce.to enter into 
the details of the nursery, and the sex of the 
child had beén something of a disappointment to 
him. _ He was rich enough even then to desire 
an heir to his wealth. During the few remain- 
ing years of his first wife’s life he had hoped for 
the coming of a son, but no son had been given 
to him. It was now, in his sober middle age, 
that the thing he had longed for was granted to 
him, and it seemed all the more precious because 
of the delay. So Daniel Granger was wont to 
sit and stare at the infant as if it had been some- 
thing above the common clay of which infancy 
is made, He would gaze at it for an hour to- 
gether, in a dumb rapture, fully believing it to 

é the most perfect object in creation ; and about 
this child there sprung up between his wife and 





himself a sympathy that had never been before. 
Only deep in Clarissa’s heart there was a vague 
jealousy. She would have liked her baby to be 
hers alone. ‘The thought of his father’s claim 
frightened her. In the time to come her child 
might grow to love his father better than her. 
Finding her counsel rejected, Miss Granger 
would ask, in a meek voice, if she might be per- 
mitted to kiss the baby, and having chilled his 
young blood by the cool and healthy condition 
of her complexion, would depart with an air of 
long-suffering; and this morning visit being 
over, Clarissa was free of her for the rest of the 
day. Miss Granger had her ‘‘ duties.” She de- 
voted her mornings to the regulation of the 
household, her afternoons to the drilling of the 
model villagers. In the evening she presided at 


| her father’s dinner, which seemed rather a chill- 


ing repast to Mr. Granger in the absence of that 
one beloved face. He would have liked to dine 
off a boiled fowl in his wife’s room, or to have 
gone dinnerless, and shared Clarissa’s tea and 
toast, and heard the latest wonders performed by 
the baby, but he was ashamed to betray so much 
weakness. So he dined in state with Sophia, 
and found it hard work to keep up a little com- 
monplace conversation with her during the sol- 
emn meal—his heart being elsewhere all the time. 

That phase of gloom and despondency through 
which his mind had passed during the summer 
that was gone had given place to brighter 
thoughts. A new dawn of hope had come for 
him with the birth of his child. He told him- 
self again, as he had so often told himself in the 
past, that his wife would grow to love him—that 
time would bring him the fruition of his desires, 
In the mean while he was almost entirely happy 
in the possession of this new blessing. All his 
life was colored by the existence of this infant. 
He had a new zest in the dryest details of his po- 
sition as the master of a great estate. He had 
bought some two thousand acres of neighbor- 
ing land at different times since his purchase of 
Arden Court, and the estate, swollen by these 
large additions, was fast becoming one of the 
finest in the county. There was not a tree he 
planted in the beginning of this new year which 
he did not consider with reference to his boy ; 
and he made extensive plantations on purpose 
that he might be able to point to them by-and-by 
and say, ‘‘ ‘These trees were planted the year my 
son was born.” When he went round his stables 
he made a special survey of one particularly com- 
modious loose-box which would do for his boy's 
pony. He fancied the little fellow trotting by 
his side across farms and moorlands, or deep 
into the woods to see the newly felled timber or 
to plan a fresh clearing. 

It was a pleasant day-dream. 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


HAT short, delicious season between the 

frosts of October and the ice of late Novem- 
ber is a feature peculiar to the climate of our 
country north of the thirty-ninth parallel, and 
especially in New England and the region 
around the great lakes. It was noticed by the 
early settlers in New England, in letters written 
to their friends at home. ‘They were charmed 
by the strange, gorgeous beauty of the American 
forests, when the trees seemed shrouded in trail- 
ing banners dyed in the glories of Iris, that ush- 
ered in that delightsome season of warm, balmy 
air, which seemed to bless all nature with a 
soothing dreaminess and repose after the labor 
of producing and garnering earth’s treasures had 
ceased. It is a season when the storms of the 
autumnal equinox are over; and sometimes 
two or three weeks of uninterrupted fine weather 
give quiet delight before the bitter cold and the 
rough blasts of winter come on. 

This is the season which the Indians in the 
middle regions of the continent looked forward 
to with pleasure, for during its continuance they 
gathered in their winter store of fully ripened 
maize (which we call Indian corn), and their 
chief supply of flesh for use in the dreary months 
of deep snows. ‘Then the lakes, small and great, 
are placid. Sometimes for days not a wavelet 
appears upon their bosoms, and navigation over 
long distances in bark canoes was and is per- 
fectly safe. 

The savages regarded this season as a gift of 
one of their most honored deities—the southwest 
wind personified—to whose sunny and fruitful 
land these more northerly tribes believed their 
souls would go after death. This was the In- 
dian’s real harvest-time, and for that reason the 
early settlers called it the Indian’s summer. 

So runs a legend of the Narragansets : 

From Kontontowit’s bright savannas, 
Through which yellow streams are flowing, 
Whence the southwest wind comes laden 
With the scent of April blossoms, 

Came the crow, as black as midnight, 
With a grain of corn in one ear 

And a bean borne in the other 

(Of the two we make suc-co’-tash), 


And with wisdom quickly taught us 
How to plant the seeds, and gather 
Harvests from them in the autumn, 
After frosts had slain the flowers— 
Golden-rod and sparkling aster. 

In that most delicious season, 
Warm, and bright, and all auspicious 
For the fisherman and hunter, 

All our winter’s store is garnered : 
Tis our beaut utumn-S 

Decay is slow combustion. With this fact in 
hand, philosophers have plausibly accounted for 
the warmth of the Indian summer time on the 
borders of winter by assuming that the heat 
then evolved in the process of the decay of the 
forest leaves and other vegetation is produced 
by that decay. 

In Europe a corresponding recurrence of sum- 
mer weather in late autumn is styled St. Martin’s 
Summer, from Martinmas, or St. Martin’s Day, 
which falls on the 11th of November, and which is 
marked by the eating of roast goose in England, 
while in France it is kept as a kind of carnival. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE re-establishment of the household in the 

fall, after the return from the country, is 
attended with almost as many miseries as moy- 
ing. The dust and dirt that accumulate in a 
house shut up, the number of articles broken 
and lost, the repairs that must be made before 
the domestic machinery can move on without 
friction, are things amazing. Then there are 
carpets to be replaced, new furniture wanted, 
and most likely the promised servants have fail- 
ed to make an appearance. With such help as 
can be temporarily obtained it is difficult to get 
up breakfast, and dinner is an impossibility. 
The water-pipes leak, the range is broken, the 
supply of coal has not been put into the cellar. 
The household washing accumulates fearfully, 
and how isit to be done? The plumber does 
not keep his appointment, a mistake is made in 
the carpets, and the wrong furniture is sent 
home. ‘‘ When will order come out of confu- 
sion?’ thinks the weary housewife, as night 
finds her morning hopes frustrated through un- 
fortunate circumstances and the delinquencies 
of others. No light task is hers, to rearrange 
and systematize the household in the face of 
combined misfortunes, and plenty of patience is 
requisite. A little of the same grace, also, will 
not come amiss to the husband; and he will find 
opportunity for the exercise of forbearance and 
consideration, until, all traces of summer ab- 
sences having been obliterated, the breakfast- 
bell a promptly, and the dinner is tastefully 
served. 





Artists are returning to their studios with 
well-filled port-folios. The coming art season 
promises to be peculiarly attractive. Those who 
have a natural love of art, and those who desire 
to become more appreciative in regard to paint- 
ings of real excellence, will find pleasure and 
profit in making systematic examination of the 
artistic treasures which our city contains. 


Moosehillock, in New Hampshire, and Mount 
Ascutney, in Vermont, are to be sites of scien- 
tific research during the coming winter. These 
sister elevations will doubtless enjoy comparing 
notes with Mount Washington. 


Meteorological changes of many kinds have 
been noted in Kansas by those who have resided 
there several years. For example: ten or fif- 
teen years ago few people kept umbrellas in Kan- 
sas, because ‘‘ when it rained it poured,” and the 
wind blew with such force that an umbrella could 
hardly be carried. The rains were indeed storms 
—severe but short, a heavy fall of rain occurring 
in a few hours. Now it is the universal testi- 
mony of all who have been there ten or more 
years that the rain-storms are less severe, and 
the rainy days more frequent, than of old. 





Chicago has propounded a scheme of devoting 
all the fines imposed for criminal offenses to the 
establishment of a public library. If this is car- 
ried out, never was there sueh an extensive and 
valuable collection as Chicago will possess ! 





Medical men advise M. Thiers to take some re- 
pose they assure him that it is indispensable. 

e has an affection in one eye, the result of con- 
tinuous labor, especially by lamp-light. He is 
ordered to give up all night-work, 





An imaginary catalogue of ‘ treasures’? about 
to be disinterred from the bed of the Tiber is 
given by Punch for the benefit of the curious of 
all countries. With eager eyes and bated breath 
the devotees of science and literature will exam- 
ine these objects of historic interest—when, by 
careful dredging of the river’s bed, they are 
brought to light. Among these valuables a pro- 
eer eye sees one of the bucklers with which 

arpeia was crushed to death, to the inexpress- 
ible grief of her surviving relatives; the razor 
with which Tarquin (Tarquinius Priscus) cut 
through the whetstone; the foot-stool (much 
discolored by time and mud) thrown by Tullia 
at the head of her coachman, whom she was fined 
for assaulting; the stone chest containing the 
Sibylline books (the binding is in pretty good 
order, and the mystic characters have been de- 
ciphered—it will be a relief to the public mind 
to know that they appear to be nothing more 
than simple family recipes, culinary and medici- 
nal); Lucretia’s spinning-wheel (one or two of 
the spindles missing), and the poniard with which 
she committed suicide; Cincinnatus’s plow; the 
beautifully carved ivory manger out of which 
Caligula’s favorite hunter was in the habit of 
feeding, with some of the gilt oats still adhering 
to the bottom ; Nero’s fiddle (the strings gone) ; 
the Emperor Domitian’s bodkin (the first chem- 
ists of Europe, after a most careful analysis, are 
strongly of opinion that the dark-colored stain 
is the blood of an enormous blue-bottle); Cor- 
nelia’s jewels; jewelry supposed to have been 
worn by the Vestal irgins; and the jaw-bone 
and teeth of a wolf (believed to have been the 
identical animal which nourished Romulus and 
Remus in the dawn of life). 





The Court Journal remarks that it is just twelve 
months since a scheme was inaugurated for the 
completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in accord- 
ance with the designs of its great architect. 
Subscriptions have been made to the amount of 
£37,000, but only £23,900 are at present avail- 
able, and this is totally inadequate to the work 
tobedone. Upon arough estimate it is thought 
that £250,000 may be spent before the whole 
building can be called thoroughly complete. 
The committee propose at once to undertake 
the decoration of the roof and walls of the choir 
and apse, and to fill the dome with mosaic in 
the place of Thornhill’s grisaille pictures. The 
cost of this work will be £35,000, 





One of the recent additions to the Scott Ex- 
hibition in London is an original article on 
‘Tales of a Landlord,” contributed to the Quar- 
terly Review. It is in the handwriting of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and has been lent by Mr. Murray. The 
following are the opening sentences: ‘‘ These 
tales belong obviously to a class of novels which 
we have already had occasion repeatedly to no- 
tice, and which have attracted the attention of 
the public in no common degree—we mean 
‘Waverley,’ ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘ The Antiquary ;’ 
and we have little hesitation to pronounce them 
either entirely or in a great measure the work 
of the same author. hy he should industri- 
ously endeavor to elude observation, by taking 
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leave of us in one character and then suddenly 
popping out upon us in another, we can not 
pretend the cause, without knowing more of his 
personal reasons for preserving so strict an in- 
cognito than has hitherto come to our knowl- 
edge.” 











London has had a famous cat show; but now 
that the fashion is started, it may not stop short 
of New York. At any rate, Edinburgh has an- 
nounced that a cat show will be held in that 
city next November. 





It is stated that the Emperor of the French is 
in search of an autumn residence in Scotland, 
and that if he can find a suitable place in Perth- 
shire or Inverness-shire, he will go north when 
the rest of ‘‘ society” removes from London. 





The Parisians are accused of changing the 
names of their streets every week—and the 
charge is not groundless. 





A correspondent from Sault de St. Marie gives 
an amusing account of the ferry-boat accommo- 
dations in that rather primitive region. He 
says: ‘‘ Our ferry-boats are all sail-boats, and the 
passengers consequently have no fear of patched 
boilers or unskillful engineers. Oh!—but I for- 
got one: I begits pardon. A new line has com- 
menced running within a few days. <A little 
propeller, about the size of aship’s yawl, crosses 
the river whenever she can get a passenger, 
which is not often. The citizens seem suspi- 
cious of steam ferry-boats since the Westfield dis- 
aster, and prefer to patronize the old line of sail- 
boats. The engine takes up the largest part of 
the boat, and the cabin accommodations are 
very meagre. At the stern she carries a large 
British flag, and in front is a broad pennant, 
bearing the uncommon name of Annie Smith. 
I judge that she is not supplied with many of 
the recent improvements in machinery, from the 
fact that they run the bow of the boat up on the 
shore, while the propeller continues to revolve 
in the water until the steam is exhausted or the 
fire goes out. The whole thing reminds me of 
the steamboats which the Rayels used to hastily 
improvise on the stage, with coffee-kettles for 
boilers, old boots for smoke-stacks, and rudders 
of any thing else lying around which could be 
made available. I presume there is no danger 
of explosion at present, as the Annie Smith has 
just commenced running on this line,” 





The American Institute proposes at no distant 
day to erect a new industrial palace, which will 
take the place of the Rink, and be much more 
adequate for the exhibitions. 





American dairymen and women are gaining 
experience and skill which will materially in- 
erease the amount of money brought into the 
country. During the month of August 263,600 
boxes of American cheese were imported into 
England. ,It is sold cheaper than English 
cheese, ana is considered equal to it in flavor 
and quality. 





Supposed remedies for the ills of life abound, 
but many of them have never been sufficiently 
tested to be really valuable. <A lady writes to 
the Bazar: ‘‘I wish ‘ Before the Doctor Comes’ 
knew how excellent for a ‘skin felon’ the yolk 
of an egg is. I had one about three years ago 
which was intensely painful. I broke off the 
end of the egg-shell, pouring out a little of the 
white, and dipped my finger in what was left. 
Every six hours I changed for a fresh egg, the 
other one becoming unpleasant. In twenty- 
four hours the felon discharged: my finger is as 
straight as it ever was, and I can use it as be- 
fore.’ An application so simple, which has 
proved efficacious, is certainly worthy of trial. 





The latest rat story comes from an Illinois 
farmer, who was going out to his corn-crib the 
other morning, when he saw a large rat, with 
head erect, carrying a full-sized ear of corn in 
his mouth, while at the same time his tail was 
wrapped around another large ear, which he was 
dragging behind him. 

Can you pronounceit? Here it is—Shonkyon- 
hwenjenaweie—the name of a chief of the Six 
Nations. 





The American chaplain at Paris, Rev. Mr. 
Lamson, has been made Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor by the government of France. Dur- 
ing the entire siege and the subsequent insur- 
rection Mr. Lamson remained in Paris, and, with 
one English clergyman, faithfully discharged the 
pressing and multiform duties which the times 
made necessary to a Christian man and a clergy- 
man in his position. 


Correspondents from Paris say that every thing 
possible is being done to hide the wounds of the 
city. Of course in many cases this is impossible. 
No one can bring back the old Hotel de Ville or 
the Tuileries, or replace at present—if at all—the 
broken column on its pedestal; but in the mean 
time the stone-masons and plasterers have been 
doing wonders. Hundreds of houses that a short 
time ago were pitted all over with marks of balls 
are smooth and even again. In the Place Ven- 
déme scaffoldings are erected every where. The 
capitals of the pilasters have suffered much, but 
fresh stones are being putin. In the Place de 
la Concorde an army of workmen are employed 
at the fountain nearest the river, and along the 
whole line of the terrace of the Tuileries, where 
scarcely a stone of the balustrade was left stand- 
ing. The obelisk of Luxor is standing in the 
midst of the damage unscathed. Some long 
vistas of ruins present a terrible pe pag oe 
others, like the Palais du Conseil d’Etat, look 
vast, grand, and calm, as if they were ruins a 
thousand years old. 


From Persia come heart-sickening details. 
Famine and pestilence still rage; in Ispahan 
alone there have been 27,000 victims; the crops 
have been destroyed, and one-third of the pop- 
ulation is annihilated. 





It is estimated that in this great city there are 
seldom less than 10,000, and at certain seasons 
of the year as many as 15,000, unemployed per- 
sons. This number does not include the crim- 
inal class, but only those unfortunates who 
would labor honestly if they could find the op- 
portunity. 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Satins Dress witn DovstE 
Sxirr. The under-skirt is trimmed with a wide 
flounce, which is bordered with a narrow ruffle 
on the upper and under edges, and also with 
several overlapping flounces on each side, simu- 
lating sash ends. ‘These, as well as the under 
flounce, are trimmed with bows of the material. 
The over-skirt, which is short at the sides and 
very long in the middle of the front and back, 
is trimmed with folds of the material, which 
also edge the heart-shaped neck of the waist. 
Tucked Swiss muslin collar. Ribbon bow for 
the hair: 

Fig. 2.—Bive Sirk Suir ror Girt From 2 





to 4 Years o_p. The trimming is formed of 
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three overlapping folds of the material, and nee- 
dle-work insertion. The waist and sleeves are 
edged with a side-pleated Swiss muslin ruffle. 
Belt and sash of blue gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Licut Brown Sirk Suir. The 
skirt is trimmed en tablier in front with narrow 
silk folds and white lace. The over-skirt is 
trimmed in a similar manner. The square- 
necked waist is finished with a tucked Swiss 
muslin chemisette. Bows of the material trim 
the upper sleeve. Brussels straw hat, trimmed 
with a bunch of roses, and a figured lace veil. 

Fig. 4.—VioLrr Povutt pe Sore Dress witH 
Over-Sxkirt. The skirt of this dress is trimmed 
with box-pleated ruches of the material, and with 
bias strips of poult de soie of a darker shade. 
At the left side of the skirt is a scarf edged with 
wide silk fringe, which is knotted to the scarf. 








The over-skirt is trimmed on the outer edge 
with a wide bias strip of the material of a dark- 
er shade, on both sides of which is set a row of 
narrow black guipure lace. Violet silk buttons, 
and silk cord trimming of the same color, simu- 
lating button loops, complete the trimming of the 
over-skirt. Neapolitan hat, trimmed with violet 
ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Surir ror Giru From 4 To 6 YEARS 
oLp. Skirt of blue cashmere, trimmed with a 
wide side-pleated ruffle, and folds of black gros 
grain. Over-skirt and peasant waist of black 
and white striped silk, trimmed with folds of 
black gros grain. Belt with bow of the same. 
Tucked Swiss muslin under-waist. Florentine 
straw hat, trimmed with a spray of flowers and 
black silk ribbon. 








have fallen into the pit of evil and are now sorry 
for their misdeeds, and doing their best to scram- 
ble out again—repenting, if not in sackcloth and 
ashes, yet in sincere shamefacedness and contri- 
tion ; yet maybe repenting, at the same time, in 
weakness of purpose, in halting feebleness of 
will; sorry, but sinning afresh; tripping ever 
over straws across which you would not have 
expected a mere child would have stumbled ; 
losing themselves again and again among the 
tombs, though they stagger to their feet after 
painful efforts; coming into the light as dazed 
creatures, then sinking down again into dark- 
ness, as though the sunshine had been more than 
their poor weak vision could bear; yearning hon- 
estly after good, if so be they might attain it 





without effort, but drifting in the easier wake of 


[Octroper 14, 187]. 





ture uprightness that he has risen erect and 
steady from his former condition of prostrate 
morality. But society understands nothing of 
remorse united with a weak resolve. Society 
can not read the heart; it can only translate the 
action—and for the most part it makes a mess at 
that, and repeats its lesson badly. All that large 
class of unwilling sinners, if we may use the term 
—people who do wrong by impulse or weakness, 
without mentally wishing or planning for it— 
sinners who have their sane and cleanly moments, 
when they abhor themselves, and only desire 
grace for an assured repentance, who make good 
resolutions, which they will only break under a 
stronger temptation, and to whom temptation is 
always stronger than their-resolution—of them, 
poor feeble-minded beings; it has nota good 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FALL DRESSES. 


BRUISED REEDS. 


A* none of us are perfect, all of us are in the 
habit of doing wrong; and some of us, at 
least, know what it is to feel remorse, though 
Darwin says we do not show it save in melo- 
dramas and novels. Others, unhappily, have 
consciences of such tough fibre they know noth- 
ing of either shame or repentance, but dance along 
the broad way of evil with as light a heart and as 
assured a step as if there was no such duty as re- 
pentance, no such possibility as breaking away 
from bad habits, and no such dangers as the quag- 
mires and pitfalls into which they are continually 
falling head-foremost. But we have nothing to do 
at this time with the hardened sinners—only with 
those poor suffering souls, those bruised reeds, 
who have done wrong and who know it, who 





evil; willing to do right, and as certainly ending 
by doing wrong. 

Now these are the people whom it is the most 
needful to forgive, and the most difficult. Though 
there are certain hard, rasping natures who never 
**get over” a fault, as they say, and who are 
continually twitting the wrong-doer with his past 
disgrace, yet, as a rule, people do forgive where 
there is repentance—at least the smaller faults ; 
as for the larger, we do not make much provision 
for them in our reserve fund of mercy. Yet— 
within bounds, be it understood—society itself, 
that awful Rhadamanthus, becomes generous 
and mellowed by time, and lets the offender 
against its laws go through that curious process 
called ‘‘ living down” the first bitter consequence 
of his fault; that is, if he lives it down in ‘‘a 
proper spirit,” and makes it manifest by his fu- 





word to say, not an indulgent motive to assign, 
not a kindly excuse to allege. It shakes its 
head and turns its back on them with disdain ; 
they are incorrigible, it says, severely: it really 
must consider them as pitch, and refuse to soil 
its hands by touching them. They are bruised 
reeds, if you like ; but, observes society, with its 
perfumed handkerchief to its nose nicely display- 
ed, they are reeds which have a decidedly un- 
pleasant odor, and, for its own part, it prefers 
patchouly. So the poor, weak, backsliding, or 
sinful souls are abandoned to themselves ; and a 


“mournful experience has shown us that this is 


just the worst guardianship into which the frail 
can lapse. P 
Patience is perhaps the rarest of all the virtues, 
and patience, with continually recurring mora 
obliquity, is the most difficult form of a difficult 
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grace. Besides, people give things wrong names ; 
they think they are careful for godliness when 
they are impatient with weakness, and that they 
palter with evil when they are merciful to sin- 
ners. A large section of pious people have 
taught themselves that to smite the sinful hip 
and thigh is a more praiseworthy action than to 
lift them up tenderly, and do what they can to 
cleanse and heal them. They are more zealous 
for the law than for love, and are not disinclined 
to offer up living sacrifices still. Again, we are 
more angry with the sins which hurt ourselves 
than with those which hurt only the sinner’s own 
soul. A sin which brings social disgrace on the 
family is a more heinous offense than one which 
leaves the law of man intact, and simply breaks 
the law of God. A man—or worse, a woman— 
may drink, say, and so shame his or her house 
and name; straightway he or she is discarded 
from all piety, all pity, all love; but they who 
discard her may be 
false, mean, slanderous, 





stern and loveless nature of the woman herself, it 
seemed to have cast out all softness from her. 
And though, to be sure, she stole no more figs, 
yet she had learned her lesson of keeping her 
fingers from wandering into the region of forbid- 
den dainties at too severe cost. ‘The policy of 
humiliation is a dangerous one at all times and 
on all occasions, and far more souls have been 
crushed by this than sins have been confirmed 
by overleniency. To destroy all self-respect is 
to destroy all healing power, and to prevent all 
possibility of a rebound. In dealing with the 
faulty, however hard we may be on the sin, we 
ought always to reserve a way of restoration to 
the sinner. We ought not to shut him out from 
the light of love, of pity, of human generosity, 
of friendly forgiveness. An outcast is a wild 
beast—no better; and the object of punishment 
istoreform. Itis but asorry exercise of strength 
to break the bruised reed: for our own part, we 
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the same faille, edged with a single row of fringe 
and cord heading. High basque-waist, with a 
bow at the back, and flowing sleeves, trimmed 
likewise with cord and fringe. Long illusion 
veil, enveloping the whole figure, and set on with 
a wreath of orange blossoms. Bouquet of or- 
ange blossoms in the corsage. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From our Own CorresponDeEnNT.] 

HE fashionable world of Paris is still out of 

town, at the baths and watering- places. 
The most brilliant of the former this season is 
Deauville, where the ueen of Spain is staying 
with all her suite. At Dieppe, which is usually 
the fashion, there are few notable personages ; 
the only ones specially worthy our mention are 
the Countess Walewska and the lovely Countess 





selfish, careless whether 
they destroy any one’s 
happiness or repute, liv- 
ing in a self-made nest 
of lies and cruelty, yet, 
because the world knows 
nothing, the sin counts 
for nothing, and the 
sinner loses no caste; 
while the poor, weak- 
headed, diseased dis- 
gracer is regarded as 
a moral Caliban, for 
whom an honest death 
would be too honorable 
a boon. But the whole 
difference lies between 
the known and the un- 
known, the world and 
God: the one is an 
offense unpardonable, 
shameful, and the of- 
fender is cast out as 
an unclean thing; the 
other—well, the Bible 
tells us to be merciful ; 
and, after all, his fault 
does not dishonor his 
family. 

The question of for- 
giveness is a grave one 
in a home. Children 
are often told that ‘‘a 
fault confessed is a fault 
half pardoned,” and ex- 
horted to make full and 
frank confession of all 
they do amiss. But 
though they are assured 
they shall not be pun- 
ished, they are rarely 
allowed to go scot-free. 
They may not be put 
into the corner, cut off 
their cake, or denied 
any pleasures on hand ; 
but they are rendered 
desperately uncomfort- 
able all the same. At 
the best they have 
‘*made mamma s0 sor- 
ry,”" which saddens 
them, poor little creat- 
ures, and makes them 
feel that, if not punish- 
ed in one way, they are 
in another. Now this 
is not saying that they 
should not be made to 
feel that they have done 
wrong when they have 
done so; but we can 
scarcely wonder if, with 
unconscious calculation, 
they risk the chance of 
detection and punish- 
ment against confes- 
sion and being put un- 
der moral disgrace. If 
mamma were perhaps 
to explain to them why 
they had done so and 
so, and show them, if 
a mechanical offense, 
such as breaking the 
windows, etc., how it 
came about—if a moral 
sin, how mean and small 
and unnecessary it was 
—it would be better 
than that dreadful pun- 
ishment to a sensitive 
child of ‘‘ making mam- 
ma sorry,” ,which is sim- 
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the Loire during the war under the name of 
Lefort. He entered as a captain, and was aft- 
erward promoted to the rank of chief of squad- 
ron, and preserved his incognito so well that 
many of the young officers are ignorant to this 
day that they were the comrades of a prince of 
Orleans. ‘The other day, at Versailles, the Duke 
de Chartres met the Count d’Imécourt, one of 
our young fashionables, and a rabid Legitimist. 
The count had just come from his chateau. 
**Halloo! is it you, Lefort?” cried he. ‘‘ What 
are you doing here, yourascal? Come and take 
breakfast with me!” ‘* With pleasure,” an- 
swered the duke. ‘They went down the street, 
arm in arm, chatting merrily together, till, on 
passing the door of a club-house, they saw a 
number of deputies, who rose hastily to bow to 
the duke. 

** What! are you acquainted with those peo- 
ple?” said D’Imécourt. ‘‘Don’t you know 

that they belong to the 
—;  Orleenist crowd? If 
they are friends of yours, 
we may as well part.” 

“Oh! I know that 
they don’t amount to 
much,” rejoined the 
duke, ‘‘ but one must be 
polite. They bowed to 
me, and I could do noth- 
ing else than return their 
salute.” 

At this moment Ed- 
ward Bocher, the great 
friend of the Orleans 
family, came up, hat in 
hand, with two young 
men. 

** Monseigneur—” he 
began. 

** What do you mean 
with your monsei- 
gneurs?” said D’Imé- 
court, laughing. 

** Excuse me, count; 
I was not speaking to 
you, but to Monseigneur 
the Duke de Chartres.” 

The face of the Count 
d’Imécourt may be im- 
agined. He was cover- 
ed with confusion, and 
stammered out apolo- 
gies. ‘* Monseigneur, I 
did not know; I ask 
a thousand pardons!” 
“Tut! tut!” said the 
duke; “‘ have done with 
all this ceremony, and 
let us go and eat our 
breakfast.” 

. The marriage is an- 
nounced of a young 
American lady, a great 
favorite in Parisian so- 
ciety, Miss Alice Pilié. 
She is the sister of the 
Marquise Chasseloup- 
Laubat, and is to marry 
M. Hirsch, a rich Bava- 
rian banker. 

The most striking toi- 
lettes seen at Trouville 
and Deauville are com- 
posed of marquise gauze 
and striped linen, trim- 
med with ruches of the 
material. A_ toilette 
worn by the Countess de 
Cc. at Trouville has 
a skirt of apricot faille, 
with festooned flownces 
of white silk, over-skirt 
of marquise gauze, form- 
ing four large points, 
edged with a ruching of 
gauze and white silk 
fringe. Corsage of apri- 
cot faille, covered with 
a basque-waist of mar- 
quise gauze, trimmed 
with white fringe and 
ruching. Broad apricot 
faille sash with white 
fringe. 

‘The daughter of the 
Marquis San Gregorio, 
maid of honor to the 
Queen of Spain, wore a 
skirt of white taffetas un- 
der a demi-trained skirt 
of white striped linen. 
This over-skirt was trim- 
med with three pleated 
flounces, separated by 

















ply moral disgrace’ un- 
der another name. So, 
too, is it never wise to 
hurt the self-respect of a sinner, child or other. 
Self-respect is a grand aftiseptic, and when that 
is gone allis gone. We once knew of a little child 
who had stolen a couple of figs off the dessert dish 
on the day of a dinner-party. ‘The theft was dis- 
covered, and‘her father made her wear the figs on 
a string round her neck the whole evening, with 
fullexplanations why. We heard the story when 
the child had grown up to be a woman, and from 
her own lips; and she said that to this hour she 
suffered from the shame of that evening; it was 
burned into her, and made a wound ineffaceable 
for life. It was a tremendous punishment for the 
fault: the fault itself being in so young a child 
as she was—five years old only—one that might 
have been punished and reformed by milder 
measures, It seems to have been a mistake, 
judging from the bitterness with which the 
father’s character was spoken of—she said she 
ceased to love him from that day ; and, from the 








BRIDAL TOILETTE. 


would rather bind it together, and strive to plant 
its roots deeper in the good soil. Loving virtue, 
we should also love humanity; hating sin, we 
should also be pitiful and very tender to the sin- 
ner; and our punishments should be made the 
means of reformation, and the mode by which 
health and virtue should be restored—never mere- 


ly retributive or revengeful. 





BRIDAL TOILETTE. 


HIS artistic and graceful wedding toilette 

will afford valuable suggestions, now that 
the autumn bridal season is at its height. ‘The 
under-skirt is of heavy white faille, trimmed on 
the bottom with two rows of deep silk fringe, 
set on in festoons, and surmounted with thick 
white silk cord, which forms a three-leaved fig- 
ure at the top of each scallop. Court train of 





de Béchavét, who was one of the stars last sea- 
son at London, and whose magnificent equipage 
excited attention even in England—that land of 
splendid horses. At the Princess of Wales's re- 
ceptions she, with Madame Emile de Girardin, 
was the most admired of the French belles. 

Apropos of London, one of the chief topics of 
the day is the passion with which a beautiful 
American lady has inspired an English prince. 
Unhappily, the lady is married, and the prince 
as well, so that the attachment must be a platon- 
ic one. 

There is less talk just now about the Orleans 
princes than there was at the time of their ar- 
rival in France. The Duke de Nemours is at 
the baths at Aix, with his two charming daugh- 
ters, the princesses Blanche and Marguerite of 
Orleans. An amusing anecdote, which is really 
authentic, is told concerning the Duke de Char- 
tres. 





The young prince served in the Army of | 


ruches, and edged with 
narrow Valenciennes. 
Low corsage of white 
taffetas. Redingote of 
linen, trimmed with a ruche, edged with Valen- 
ciennes, and dotted here and there with bows of 
maioon taffetas. A ruche, interspersed with 
_auiaa TQAFOON bows, extended down the entire 
front. Wide ribbon sash, with alternate stripes 
of white silk and maroon velvet. Parabére 
toque, turned up behind, with a bow of ma- 
roon velvet, and a rose at the side. We must 
not forget a maroon velvet bow which was fixed 
on the left side of the corsage as a Watteau bow, 
and held in place by a diamond fleur-de-lis, the 
distinctive emblem of the partisans of the Prince 
of the Asturias. The same fleur-de-lis is also 
ostentatiously displayed by our French chate- 
laines and young men of fashion, for it is reck- 
oned in good taste, just now, to be a Legitimist. 
The other day at the circus the cry was raised, 
“Vive la République.” A young fashionable, 
the Count de V——, cried ‘‘ Vive /e Roi,” where- 
upon General Niel, who stood close by, gave him a 
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blow in the back which knocked him down. The 
partisan of the king sprang to his feet in a trice, 
arid seized the by thecollar. The friends 
of both sides interfered, and the sergents de ville 
came up and arrested the young count, who, 
on being asked his name, said that he was a 
steward in the Grand Hotel. ‘They attempted 


to carry him to the guard-house. He refused to 
go unless the general went too. ‘‘ The brave 
General Niel!” cried the guards, ‘‘Carry him 


to the guard-house ! , 

‘¢Why not?” rejoined the count; ‘I cried 
* Vive le Roi,’ and he ‘ Vive la République!’ He 
must therefore believe in ~~. T am noth- 
ing but a servant, but I am his equal. Let him 
go with me!” 

A clamor was raised in the Champs Elysées. 
When the count saw that the matter was becom- 
ing serious, he gave his real name and appealed 
for protection to one of the ministers, who was 
his intimate friend, whereupon the guards re- 
leased him with a thousand humble apologies. 
But if this charming nobleman, who is one of the 
most brilliant and estimable representatives of 
our French youth, had been a poor plebeian, he 
would have passed the night in prison. This is 
how we understand republicanism. 

Madame Thiers exemplifies it by doing good. 
She is benevolence personified. She solicits 
alms in every direction, and patronizes all the 
theatrical and other representations that are giv- 
en in behalf of the wounded of the war. A 
countryman, seeing her name on so many show- 
bills, innocently exclaimed, ‘‘Poor Madame 
Thiers! how tired she must be! She plays ev- 
ery night !” 

M. Thiers is having the apartments at Com- 
piégne put in order for his family. Poor, splen- 
did Compiégne! Who would have thought, a 
few months since, that M. Thiers, his wife, and 
Mademoiselle Dosne would so soon preside alone 
there! 

The sale of Dumas’s effects has just taken 
place. More than half of them were bought m 
by his son. Two beautiful carbines, given by 
Schamyl and Abd-el-Kader to the novelist, and 
a fine bronze group, presented to him by the 
Duke of Orleans, attracted special attention. 

ELIaAnE DE Marsy. 








FOUND—A VEIL. 


Sauntenine idly down a street, 
The busiest street in the busy city, 
I found—by the dust of a thousand feet 
Soiled and torn—the theme of this ditty: 
Wondering much what untold tale 
Might cling unseen in the folds of a veil. 


Fancy was busy, and covered o’er, 
Unveiling again, a host of faces— 
Blonde, brunette, and a myriad more 
Than tongue can tell for their unnamed graces: 
A pity it was, when the mode began, 
To hide such light from the eyes of man! 


Perchance it gave but a jealous glimpse 
Of lips that laughed of a very pureness ; 
Or carefully hid two saucy imps 
Of eyes that needed a worn demureness ; 
Or veiled the sweet, good face of a saint ; 
Or softened a blaze of powder and paint. 


But as I look on the dusty veil, 

My thoughtful Muse is beguiled to borrow 
From willing Fancy a sadder tale— 

A poem of sighs, a romance of sorrow: 
Ah, death will wither, and sin destroy; 
The world is fuller of grief than joy! 


Wet cheeks I see, and the eyelids red ; 

Paled with watching, and seared with weeping; 
A ruinous wrong, or a great hope dead ; 

A common picture, o’er-known for keeping. 
What tears avail ?—what sighed-out fears ? 
They are lost (sad jest!) in this vale of tears! 


A hurried march through the ways of men; 
A watery glimpse of worldly glory ; 

A throb of a last despair, and then— 
The dreary end of a dreary story. 

This to our eyes: but we shall see 

When falls the veil—Humanity. 











DOWN AT SALT. 


nts M,” clicked Aunt Mary Child, in a dis- 
pleased tone, as she emerged from the 
tent door, and glanced down toward the beach. 

‘* What did you say, auntie?” 

“*Nothing, Grace.” But Grace had glanced 
also, and what she saw brought a shadow over her 
gentle features. Surely that bundle-shaped mass 
among the rocks below was Molly Pomfret, all 
rolled up in a big shawl, with somebody else, 
and surely that somebody else was—yes! it 
was—Jim! 

But if Grace turned pale, Aunt Mary made 
up the equipoise of color by becoming proportion- 
ally red. Her soul was hot within as she gazed. 
To her the ‘‘salting party” was not merely a 
pleasure excursion, as to the rest, or a possible 
paradise, as to poor Grace, but a tournament, a 
battle-field, in which Molly Pomfret represented 
one knight, herself another, and Jim was the 
precious prize to be awarded to superior »..’ 
and valor. 

** After cutting all his teeth for him, and put- 
ting him straight through mumps and measles,” 
mused Aunt Mary, ‘‘it’s a pity if I can’t keep 
him from the clutch of an artful minx like that!” 
But, thus musing, she held her tongue, being 
wise above what is written of her sex. She did 
not abuse Molly, or drag Grace Goodenow into 
the foreground, as a stupid woman would. When 
dear, lumbering Jim suggested the addition of 
his distasteful charmer to the annual merry-mak- 
ing beside the salt-water, not a word of opposi- 
tion did he get from his aunt. No indeed! 
Miss Mary had seen piggy too often driven to 
Belfast by the simple process of urging him Tip- 
peraryward to commit such mistake now. She 
smiled and said, ‘‘ Yes indeed; let’s have Miss 
Pomfret, by all means.” But her secret soul 








assumed its war-paint, and vowed that Molly 
should gain nothing by the invitation so skillful- 
ly angled for. Had she lived fifty-one years in 
a wicked world to be conquered now by a pretty- 
faced, slipshod puss, without habits, without 
‘* faculty,” without any of the virtues requisite 
in Jim’s future wife—a girl whose gloves ran to 
holes ; whose collars, generally soiled about the 
bindings, were always pinned on crooked ; whose 
hooks, eyes, buttons, shoe-strings, were all 
‘*which way ;” whose top drawer was a cauticn 
to beholders; who couldn’t sew, hated to dust, 
didn’t care for flowers; who might as well have 
been born in San Domingo as New England, as far 
as the ideas in her silly head went ; and—crown- 
ing sin of all—who ‘‘ came of a bad stock,” inher- 
iting ‘‘ slackness” and indolence from a long line 
of shiftless ancestors? No! if Aunt Mary could 
help it, ‘‘Jim Child wasn’t going to marry a 
Pomfret.” 

This big, handsome, sweet-tempered Jim was, 
in truth, the very idol of his bright, breezy, old- 
maid aunt. He came into the world at a time, 
now long past, when the storm which ship- 
wrecked her girlhood, and threw it high and dry 
on the rocks of spinsterdom, was at its height. 
No human help was so much to. her in those 
days as the touch of the soft, unconscious baby 
fingers; and, with the passionate affection of a 
woman who feels herself doomed to be childless 
for evermore, she attached herself to her little 
nephew. 2 

Krom that day to this he and his affairs had 
been the predominant interest of her life. She 
made his kites, covered his balls, knit his stock- 
ings. It was to Aunt Mary’s ear that all his 
youthful sorrows and secrets were confided, and 
that kind safety-valve was still his refuge when 
the mighty cares of twenty-one required an out- 
let. ‘‘ Her boy,” she called him. To her mind 
he was not only beautiful, but ‘‘ virtuousest, dis- 
creetest, best.” And here was this prince, this 
paragon, this ‘‘entire and perfect chrysolite,” 
proving himself mere man, after the stupid fash- 
ion of his sex, by slipping into the toils of a girl 
not worthy to darn his stockings, even if she had 
known how, which, considering her antecedents, 
seemed improbable! It should not be! Aunt 
Mary arrayed herself to the rescue, 

Her first move was to “ borrow” Grace Good- 
enow, the girl whom, with that infallible instinct 
which leads us to see the rights and wrongs of 
other people’s love affairs more clearly than they 
do themselves, she had long ago selected as the 
wife Jim ought to want. But to ‘‘ borrow” Grace 
was not an easy matter, Dr. Goodenow being 
strongly opposed to parties of pleasure and all 
that savored of frivolity and ‘‘ philandering,” 
against which vague and anomalous iniquity he 
was wont to frequently and strongly inveigh. 
A long morning of argument was the price paid 
for his concession. Aunt Mary had to face much 
discussion and reprobation ; had to hear that the 
longing for salt-water, which she had incautious- 
ly alluded to as ‘‘ natural,” was an instinct shared 
with brute beasts, prairie wolves, savage bisons, 
who gallop miles to reach a ‘‘lick” and satisfy 
their appetites; she had to listen to a vast and 
erudite body of objection drawn from natural his- 
tory and ‘‘Scripter,” and, finally, only carried 
her point by stringent reference to Grace’s thin- 
ness, paleness, want of appetite, and adroit allu- 
sion to an Aunt Esther, dead some twenty years 
before of consumption, and a rather hypothetical 
“Uncle Zack,” who ‘‘ kind of wasted away, and 
went out like the snuff of a candle.” When the 
dominie, on mention of this worthy, began to hitch 
uneasily in his chair, she knew her cause was won; 
for, in spite of his big bow-wow manner, the 
good man was exceedingly sensitive and anxious 
about his only girl. So, seizing the moment with 
a woman’s quickness, Aunt Mary began to dilate 
on the exceeding steadiness of the party, which 
she made out to be a sort of cross between a wa- 
ter-cure and a camp-meeting. 

‘* ]’m sure if you'd been with us last year, doc- 
tor, you would have felt gratified, as I did—real- 
ly gratified—at all that went on. None of the 
boys ever went fishing or any thing till after pray- 
ers, which we had every morning regularly, with 
the reading of the Scriptures. It did really seem 
like an influence for good over the young, and I 
for one considered it a privilege to be there.” 

‘* Well, well,” said the convinced dominie, 
“‘the child shall go. Perhaps she is not looking 
altogether as well as usual, and, as you say, the 
saline breezes may be beneficial to her health. 
Grace, you will be discreet and obedient, I am 
sure.” 

‘“*T'll see that she is,” cried Miss Child, elate 
with victory. ‘‘She shall sleep next me in the 
tent, and I'll keep as sharp an eye on her as if 
she were my own. Hey, Gracie, you'll behave 
yourself, and not fret even if I do speak severely 
at times?” 

Grace laughed. The prospect did not seem 
very formidable to her. Every one knew “‘ Aunt 
Mary,” so called by half the girls in Dusenberry, 
and all young people at least loved her. 

The intuitions of unselfish and genuine affec- 
tion may generally be trusted. Grace was real- 
ly the wife Jim Child needed, the Heaven-meant 
woman, the complement to his nature. But 
though his aunt divined this, though Grace, half 
unconscious, responded already to the instinctive 
attraction, the idea had not yet dawned upon 
Jim himself. The delicate, flower-like girl struck 
him as dim and colorless. Molly Pomfret, with 
her shallow prettiness and flighty little airs and 
graces, caught his eye and immature fancy a 
thousand times more. Not that he was in love 
with her; but he had begun to think himself so 
—a most dangerous first step. Now, for the first 
time, the two girls were to be contrasted side by 
side, and Aunt Mary’s hopeful spirit prophesied 
good results. ‘‘Men are blind enough,” she 
thought; ‘‘but nothing less than a born idiot 
could see my Grace and that Pomfret girl to- 
gether for ten days and not find out the differ- 





- If Jim really is such a goose, he deserves 
is fate.” 

So now this long-desired “‘ salting-party” was 
really begun. There were the white tents, two 
for sleeping and one for cooking; there was the 
long, broad dining-table roofed with boughs, and 
the bough hut which sheltered the wagons; there, 


‘ below the little knoll crowned with pine and ce- 


dar, loveliest of spots for encampment, lay the 
smooth beach, with its fringe of yeast-white foam, 
from which far away stretched the expanse of 
ineffable ocean blue. Long bars of pink cloud 
still lay on the horizon; eastward the fair, sol- 
emn moon slowly climbed the sky. It was the 
very scene on the thought of which Grace for a 
month past had smiled herself to sleep; but 
somehow, now that it was there visible, tangible, 
lying about her, the sense of disappointment 
came with it. A faint chill crept over her bright 
imaginings. ‘‘Something beautiful had vanish- 
ed.” Could it be because of that comfortable 
group below—Jim, Molly, and the mutual blank- 
et shawl? 

“It’s pretty cool to-night, isn’t it?” said jolly 
Mr. Child, emerging from the men’s tent, where 
he had been helping his wife spread the beds. 
‘*You’d better wrap up, Gracie. Where are all 
the boys and girls ?” 

‘* Not far off, any of them,” responded his sis- 
ter. ‘*Suppose you get them all together and 
have a good sing here on the knoll, James.” 

‘* A first-rate idea, Mary. Here, mother’— 
raising his voice—‘‘tell the children to come 
out; we're going to sing.” 

Mrs. Child came at the call—a placid, happy 
woman, with sleepy, kitten-like eyes. 

“*Yes, pa, certainly. Sadie! Ann Eliza! 
Tom! Your pa wants you. You can quit the 
dishes ; theyll do very well for to-night as they 
are. Squire Vose!—ah, here he is, with Esther 
and Mr. Grey. But where’s Addie and Charley 
Hale? and where’s Jim?” 

‘We are here, Mrs. Child,” said Addie Vose’s 
pleasant voice from a little way down the bank, 
where she was sitting with her lover. ‘‘ We 
came a little further to see the sunset better.” 

“ But where’s Jim?” 

‘* He’s down there on the beach with Molly.” 

‘¢ Jim !” shouted his father. 

** Ahoy!” came the answer. 

**Come up; we are going to sing.” 

With infinite satisfaction Aunt Mary watched 
the distant bundle unroll, restore itself into com- 
ponent parts, approach. Jim and Molly came 
walking slowly, and carrying the shawl. 

‘* What made you pick out such a damp cor- 
ner to sit in?” asked that inconvenient little 
Tom. 

‘* Well, I don’t know,” answered Jim, inno- 
cently. ‘*Molly chose it. It was dampish, 
though.” 

At which speech his aunt Mary hugged herself. 

Every body sang that night—Jim in hearty 
bass, his friend Charley Grey in tenor, Squire 
Vose with well-intentioned tones which resembled 
nothing so much as the squeaking of a rusty 
hinge, the girls in silvery treble—every body but 
Molly Pomfret. Molly was a little put out. 
‘“*Two is company—more, trumpery,” was em- 
phatically her motto, and she by no means rel- 
ished the interruption of the téte-a-téte beneath 
the blanket shawl. Aunt Mary noted the vexa- 
tion in her face, and hugged herself again. 

‘“¢That’s right, dear,” she thought. ‘'Go 
on just so. Give Jim a taste of the pleasant 
look that will await your husband whenever any 
thing crosses your fancy. It’s a very good les- 
son for him, and I hope he’s taking notice.” 

So, by way of making sure he should, she 
leaned forward, and said, pleasantly, ‘‘ What's 
the matter, Molly? Any thing gone wrong?” 

** Nothing much,” was the reply, with a pout. 
Jim caught the look, but, bless you! he didn't 
regard it as a pout. To his eyes it was merely 
an accident of the moonlight, or because Molly 
was catching cold; and he seized the offending 
shawl and wrapped it round his charmer with 
such devoted eagerness that his aunt could gladly 
have boxed his ears. Luckily, Molly was in the 
mood to take offense; so she shook the shawl 
off, and said, sharply, 

“Don't! I don’t want it! You're mussing 
me all up ;” and Jim shrank back, rebuked. 

‘* Row, brothers, row,” “Tranquidillo,” “Those 
evening Bells,” and other time-honored favorites 
composed the répertoire of the Child family, 
and were heartily enjoyed and encored till a late 
hour. The concert wound up with ‘‘Corona- 
tion,” that delight of all country church-goers. 
And it was then that Grace, left out in the more 
secular music, began to sing, and her clear, bird- 
like notes astonished every body who had never 
happened to sit near the parson’s old pew on 
Sunday. 

‘*Why, Grace, what a beautiful voice you’ve 
got!” said Jim, leaning forward to look at her. 

She blushed with pleasure. ‘‘ Do you think 
so?” she said, and smiled. The moonlight was 
upon her face, and brought out, as moonlight 
often does, a certain subtile inward beauty not 
so visible by day. She looked inexpressibly fair, 
sweet, and womanly just then. Something pa- 
thetic, too, blended in the expression. For the 
first time Jim thought to himself, ‘What a 
pretty girl Grace is growing to be!” 

Aunt Mary meantime was regarding Molly. 
That dreadful moonlight! In the light of -its 
revealing beams, half gleam, half shadow, the 
face of Jim’s charmer altered almost to plainness. 
Certain hard lines became visible—the coquet- 
tish black eyes looked shallow and beady. Aunt 
Mary believed in moonlight, and nodded her 
head to some secret thought. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” she 
said; ‘*I knew it. Pomfret all over, for all her 
pretty looks. Well, when I’m a man I'll pick 
my wife out in the evening!” 

Molly’s sulkiness had not quite melted next 
morning, and she woke in an ill humor. Her 
bed had been hard; she hated washing her face 





in a tin basin; the tiny looking-glass made her 
appear like a fright ; and she couldn’t do her hair. 
‘To her easy indolence these littlediscomforts were 
great and real; the pleasure-party wasn’t pleas- 
ant; she was sorry she came, she declared. Sadie 
laughed at her, and that made it worse. Care- 
lessly and crossly she slipped into her clothes, 
and emerged, pouting and untidy, with hair half 
brushed, to find Jim and his sister deep in the 
preparation of breakfast, the Vose girls fishing, 
and Grace, in fresh, dainty print and white apron, 
setting the table. The early dip in the sea, with 
which all the girls except sleep-loving Molly had 
indulged themselves, had tinged Grace’s usually 
pale cheek with delicate pink. Her light brown 
hair shone in its glossy braids, her eyes were 
bright with exercise and pleasure; for to the 
quiet, shaded life of the old parsonage this first 
“‘outing” of Grace’s was as Champagne after 
weak tea. Certainly the contrast between the 
two girls was not to her disadvantage. More 
than one marked it ; and Aunt Mary said to her- 
self, ‘‘Grace'll be a beauty one day, if the Lord 
ever lets the sun into her life—and so much the 
better for Jim.” 

“*Come and help,” shouted that young gentle- 
man, delighted at the appearance of his charmer. 

But Molly wouldn’t. She hated cooking; she 
‘didn’t know where things were;” the dishes 
were hot; the pail hurt her wrist. She shrugged ° 
her little shoulders, and walked off under the 
trees alone. Jim looked after her, amazed. 

‘*What’s the matter?” he whispered to his 
sister as she passed him. 

‘Matter? Oh, with Molly, youmean? Noth- 
ing at all, I guess. She is almost always cross 
when she first wakes up,” replied the plain-spoken 
Ann Eliza. 

Disenchantment the first! Could this glum, 
dingy vision be the radiant little witch of last 
week? It seemed hardly possible. 

Girls, take this advice: be as pretty as you 
can, or as ugly as you must; but, whatever else 
you are, be neat. There is nothing on the vis- 
ible earth more unlovely than a slatternly woman. 
She does violence to nature. A tumbled, dishev- 
eled rose-bud is no less an affront to the eye, while 
simple freshness and delicacy of appointment can 
of themselves almost beautify a plain person. 

It had been easy enough for pretty Molly to 
run up stairs just as Jim swung the gate of after- 
noons, tumble off her soiled wrapper, twitch the 
curl-papers from her hair, and descend after half 
an hour’s delay renovated, fluffed, smoothed to a 
presentable extent, with some rose or ribbon tuck- 
ed bewitchingly into just the effective spot, and 
a smile and a twinkle which made all discrepan- 
cies of toilette invisible. The little points where 
ineradicable untidiness made itself visible to an 
experienced eye escaped Jim’s notice complete- 
ly, and but for this ‘‘salting-party” might have 
continued to escape it until the time when, toa 
late for repentance, Mrs. Jim should have seated 
herself—a disreputable vision—opposite her as- 
tonished husband at his own breakfast-table. 
But meeting thus, day after day, and all day 
long, the habits of her life were too much for 
poor Molly. ‘‘ What does it signify ?”—that cus- 
tomary excuse—was uttered once and again over 
tumbled dress, soiled: collar, tattered stockings, 
till even Jim’s glamoured eyes became observant. 

‘* Auntie,” he said one day, as in a moment of 
confidence he leaned his handsome head on Miss 
Child's knee, ‘‘ I thought the Pomfrets were well 
off.” 

‘** Well?” interrogatively. 

“Well, they can’t be, you know, for Molly 
don’t seem to have nice things like the other 
girls. Don’t you think they must have pretty 
hard times at home ?” 

“* Jim,” said Aunt Mary, solemnly, ‘‘I hap- 
pen to know what Molly has to spend on her 
dress, and if you'll keep it a sacred secret, [ will 
breathe it to you. Will you promise ?” 

eoveg."” 

**She spends exactly four hundred dollars a 

year.” 
es Is that a good deal ?” asked ignorant Jim. 

**And Grace Goodenow, Jim—Grace has ex- 
actly a hundred and fifty !” 

Just then the girls passed slowly, side by side, 
bearing a freshly gathered basket of blueberries, 
Grace in simple, well-fitting gown of gray, a knot 
of blue under the white collar, a blue ribbon 
looping a shady hat over the burnished, perfectly 
braided hair; the other in mussy, tumbled white 
piqué, half the buttons off her boots, a crushed 
pink rose surmounting curls much in want of 
brushing, and soiled kid gloves! The contrast 
could hardly have been more marked even to an 
inexperienced eye. 

** Whew!” said Jim. 

From that day, as she in after-years declared, 
Aunt Mary dated her triumph. Not that Jim 
transferred his affections then and there to Grace. 
No! It was many months later that the event 
happened which filled all Dusenberry with excite- 
ment, and Dr. Goodenow’s mind with unspeak- 
able wonder that ‘‘ that child” should be grown 
up enough to entertain the idea of such a thing 
fora moment. But from that time the spell of 
Jim’s untidy little enchantress was broken. In 
vain did Molly seek to lure him back, even comb- 
ing her curls for three days running. He would 
not return, comb she never so wisely. ‘‘ Salting- 
parties were horrid,” she from that time and for- 
ever after declared. She ‘‘ never wanted to go to 
one again.” 

‘¢ And so they are,” agreed Aunt Mary Child, 
‘*horrid for sham and slipshod. But if a young 
fellow wants to find out what a girl really has got 
in her, and how she does the little every-day 
things that are going to make his life comfortable 
or uncomfortable, and how she’s going to look 
in the morning, or at times when she isn’t fixed 
up just to catch his eye, I advise him to pick up 
a wife where my Jim found his—down at salt.” 

Which sensible advice we commend to all 
whom it may concern. 
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LEAF PICTURES. 


AST summer we were at the Wachusett 
Mountain, and there we met two ladies— 

one with blue eyes and the other with blue spec- 
tacles—mother and daughter. They were great 
hunters of ferns and fringed gentians, and such 
like game; but when the fall came round they 
turned their sporting powers to the bright red 
and yellow leaves of the forest trees, with which 
they did very many wondrous things: among 
others, they made pictures of birds, fishes, quad- 
rupeds, and what not. One day we surprised 
the ladies in an autumnal confusion of dappled 
leaves. On the table were some sheets of Bristol- 
board, a bottle of gum-arabic, some iron paper- 
weights, a pen and ink, a box of water-colors, 
and a pair of scissors; of course no true woman 
could ever do any thing without the aid of a pair 
of scissors. Well, they were making the pic- 
tures, and this is the way they did it. One of the 
ladies took a leaf, wetted it on one side with a 
little gum, then laid it on a piece of Bristol- 
board, placed a weight upon it, and left it to dry. 
(We will assume the leaf to be a maple, and the 
object to be represented a swan floating on the 
water.) The leaf being dry and firmly gummed 
to the card-board, one of the ladies (the blue 
eyes, if we remember rightly, attended to the 
artistic part of the manufacture) ruled a clear 
pen-and-ink line straight through the leaf from 
stalk to apex, continuing the line on each side 
beyond the leaf some distance on to the card- 
board; this formed the line of the water. The 
artist then sketched in the neck and head of the 
swan, a few lines to represent water, 2 little 
landscape in the distance—and the maple leaf 
was transformed into a glowing swan with a 
glowing reflection. The whole thing, however, 
will be better understood by referring to the an- 





nexed cut. Indeed, the cut almost explains it- 
self, and we half feel that we have been wasting 
words in making any explanation at all. 
will now proceed to enumerate some of the ob- 
jects represented by our friends in leaf pictures. 
































A duck of a woman, made from any oval leaf. 
In this case the features of the face are marked 
with pen and ink, or with color, on the leaf. 


So we. 
























































Rat made of any small leaf of appropriate 
form. 

We have spoken here merely of pen and ink 
being used to complete the form or fill in the ac- 
cessories of the pictures, but many of the works 
of our friends were elaborately finished in water- 
color; in the case of the turkey, for example, 
its neck was touched in with bright crimson; in 
other cases the sky and water were painted blue 
and the trees green, and so on. 

One of the prettiest of these ladies’ produc- 
tions represented a bowl of gold-fish, and was 
made in this wise. They first procured a piece 
of black paper, and cut from it a piece in this 
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form, which they gummed on to a sheet of gray 
card-board, and with the aid of a little flake- 
white and a little Indian ink, filled out to the 
form of a fish-bowl—as may be seen in the an- 








nexed cut; on this they gummed a couple of 
gold-fish, made in the same way as those pre- 
— represented, and the picture was com- 
plete. 











ARISTOLOGY. 


FS isarmbego es! may be briefly defined as the 
science which provides for man his best 
meal in the best way. Now the very first ques- 
tion which occurs is, what time should this meal 
be eaten? Our ancestors dined at eleven, and 
there are still primitive folk in remote districts 
who dine at twelve. One has, however, become 
the recognized hour of laboring men and shop- 
keepers, and the like. But at such a time of day 
it can by no possibility be the noble meal which 
it ought to be; and my cordial wish for the man 
who is compelled to dine at one o’clock is that 
he may have a cozy supper at eight or nine. 
Civilization insists upon the-late dinner, for rea- 
sons which have been put with eloquent logic by 
De Quincey in his essay on the ‘* Casuistry of 
Roman Meals.” ‘‘ When business,” he writes, 
‘was moderate, dinner was allowed to divide 
and bisect it. When it swelled into that vast 
strife and agony, as one may call it, that boils 
along the tortured streets of modern London or 
other capitals, men began to see the necessity of 
an adequate counter-force to push against this 
overwhelming torrent, and thus maintain the 
equilibrium. Were it not for the soft relief of a 
six-o’clock dinner, the gentle demeanor succeed- 
ing to the boisterous hubbub of the day, the soft 
glowing lights, the wine, the intellectual conver- 
sation, life in London is now come to such a 
pass that in two years all nerves would sink be- 
fore it. But for this periodic reaction, the mod- 
ern business, which draws so cruelly on the brain 
and so little on the hands, would overthrow that 
organ in all but those of coarse organization. 
Dinner it is—meaning by dinner the whole com- 
plexity of attendant circumstances—which saves 
the modern brain-working man from going 
mad.” Six o’clock was late when De Quincey 
wrote; it is now an early hour. But his theory 
is right. After a hard day’s work, political, 
financial, literary, a man reaches that absolute 
sanctum, his dressing-room. He shuts out crit- 
ics, opponents, bulls, and bears; he washes care 
away with his bath; he arrays himself in snowy 
linen, with mayhap a diamond cr two on its sur- 
face, and possibly a floral gem in the lapel of 
his coat. ‘The day’s turmoil is forgotten in the 
atmosphere of the dining-room. White cloth, 
delicate porcelain, bright glass and silver, a glow 
of flowers, a ruddy tinge of wine, above all the 
well-contented looks of his friends, make him 
cheerful at once. He is ready to dine. ‘The 
meal, if properly conceived and arranged, comes 
upon him with the gradual beauty of a sym- 
phony, each step leading easily to the next, and 
the end being perfection: Such a dinner de- 
mands the artistic accompaniment of charming 
conversation. In that colloquy there must be 
no argument; no politics, theology, Darwinism : 
only the play of intellect, the easy sparkle of 
wit, the best-natured gossip, the briefest anec- 
\dote, is permissible. Of course the ladies pres- 
‘ent are lovely and lively, and understand that 
most delightful of arts, scientific flirtation. This 
being so, dinner will fulfill its mission—to recu- 
perate the exhausted brain, and make a man 
ready, after a reasonable amount of sleep, to do 
his next day’s battle with the world. If he be 
wise, after a pleasant half hour amidst the music 
and flowers of the drawing-room, he will eschew 
billiards, cigars, and cognac, and find his way 
to bed before midnight. The best ‘‘ night-cap,” 
save in the coldest weather, is something effer- 
vescent—say a pint of dry Champagne. 

Extremes meet; here is the bill of fare of a 
little dinner supposed to have been given by Al- 
cibiades to Aristophanes and a few other gentle- 
men of Athens. If any body objects that the 
author of ** The Birds” cut up Alcibiades rather 
savagely, and so they were unlikely to diue to- 
gether, I can only ask him whether he has never 
dined with his bitterest enemy. But here is the 
menu, carefully translated from the choice Attic 
of the period : 

Hors-d euvres. Tunny with cucumber, Aphri- 
tis anchovy with olives. 

Poisson. Mullet of Hymettus. 

Entrée. A young puppy. 

Relevés. Wild boar stuffed with thrushes, bec- 
caficoes, oysters, and periwinkles ; a two-livered 
Bisaltian hare. 

Réts. Birds of the river Phasio; a porphyrion 
that has hanged itself; attagen. 

Entreméts. Cheese-cake of milk, honey, and 
sesame; asafetida salad; Cydonian apples. 

I regret to say there is no account of the 


wine. 

And did those refined Athenians in the days 
of Pericles eat puppies? They did, and liked 
them. I suspect there are a good many edible 
things which we unwisely neglect. What can 
be more delicious than the hind-legs of frogs? 
With a glass of Chablis, what a nice light nutri- 
tive luncheon they would make on those hot 
midsummer days, when eating seems scarcely 
practicable! In the long green walls of Silches- 
ter, or any other ruined Roman city, you may 
find lots of the big snails that the domini terra- 
rum imported when they occupied this out-of- 
the-way island. Why does nobody eat them 
now ? 

However, as I have said, extremes meet: 
here is the bill of fare of a December diner de 
siége given by the Paris Jockey Club: 

‘ors-d’wuvres. Radishes, herring mariné, on- 
ions @ la Provengale, slightly salt butter, gher- 
kins, and olives. 

First course. Soup of slightly salted horse, 
with vegetables; ass-flesh cutlets, with carrots ; 
mule’s liver sauté aux champignons; horse’s 
lights, with white sauce ; carp a la matedot ; fried 
gudgeons; celery heads, with seasoning. 

Second course. Quarter of a dog braised ; leg 
of dog roasted; rats cooked upon the ashes; rat 
pie, with mushrooms; eel a a broche ; salad of 
celery and small salad. 





Dessert. Dutch cheese, apples, pears, mar- 





malade au Kirsch, géteau Italie au fromage de 
Chester. 

This menu was composed by that renowned 
epicure, Baron Brisse, who, in days before the 
war, was wont to publish one daily in the Li- 
berté for the guidance of gourmets. The erudite 
baron was wont to maintain that people who 
dined as he taught would never be in difficulties, 
but have as good an appetite on rent-days as on 
any other day in the year. Certes, it is some- 
thing in favor of gastronomy that, amidst the su- 
preme peril of Paris, Baron Brisse and his friends 
could cheerfully dine upon horse and dog and 
rat in the Chaussé d’Antin, It is an aristologic- 
al triumph. 

The Romans, as all men know, dined in their 
later days on a stupendous scale, and defied all 
the rules of aristology by their abominable ex- 
cesses. When Cesar visited Cicero at his villa 
the great orator writes to Atticus thus: ‘ Post 
horam viii. in balneuin ; tune audivit de Mamur- 
ra; vultum non mutavit ; unctus est; accubuit ; 
éuerixny agebat.” Mamurra was Cxsar’s gener- 
al of engineers, and also his master's chief asso- 
ciate in dissipation; and what he heard about 
him without change of countenance is supposed 
to have been the severe attack made upon him 
by the poet Catullus, The story is that Cesar, 
instead of revenging himself on the poet, asked 
him to dinner. Modern autocrats are not al- 
ways so forgiving. However, the important 
point in the extract is that Cesar, in order to do 
justice to Cicero’s dinner, took an emetic. 

Still, they were moderate men in those days 
when compared with their successors; epicur- 
ism had not entirely degenerated into gluttony. 
Under the emperors Rome became the centre 
of all conceivable vices: all the rest of the world 
was taxed that its citizens, the fer Romuli, 
might be idlers in the land. When Hadrian first 
saw Alexandria, a city of business, in which 
every body worked for his living, the spectacle 
amazed him. Alexandria and a myriad other 
cities worked that Rome might laze. The Ro- 
man’s sole duty was to vote; he was made com- 
fortable in order to secure his voting as the em- 
peror desired. This is the natural issue of 
Ceesarism. 

Poetry and aristology were never more pleas- 
antly combined than at the Shakspeare dinner 
given in New York ten years ago. ‘The bill of 
fare was perfect in both ways. Thus, after oys- 
ters on the half shell was underwritten, 


“Sends 
This treasure of an oyster;” 


and this hist as to the appropriate beverage, 
“Set a deep glass of Rhenish wine ;” 
Bermuda potatoes were ushered in with 


“Let the sky rain potatoes.... 
From the still-vexed Bermoothes ;” 


veal sweet-breads, 

“Veal, quoth the Dutchman—is not veal a calf?” 
asparagus, 

“Who comes so fast in silence of the night?” 
boar’s head, 
“ Like a full-acorned boar, a German one ;” 

tutti frutti ice-cream, 

“Tut, tut, thou art all ice—thy kindness freezes ;” 
and the dessert most aptly terminates with 

Some aqua-vite, ho!” 


The art of aristology approaches perfection when 
it thus combines with poetry and wit. I care 
less for the style of menu contrived for the din- 
ner of the Paleontographic Society last April. 
What say you to having to choose between 
*¢* Arnocopti herbei,” ‘‘ Pulluli sitotrephagroi- 
cicences,” and ‘‘ Anaticule pisochumizenses ?” 
Apart from the difficulty of recognizing, thus dis- 
guised, lamb cutlets, spring chicken, ducks, and 
green pease, the Greek and Latin terms were 
barbarously mixed—an offense to the scholar as 
great as that to the gourmet if you mixed his 
port and sherry in one decanter. Moreover 
they called their menu ‘‘Scheda Prandii ;” where- 
as prandium is not dinner at all, but a light ma- 
tutinal snack. 

I have already said a word or two as to the 
difficult art of dinner talk: reverting thereto, I 
may remark that aristological anecdote may fair- 
ly be introduced now and then. Nor, surely, is 
it infra dignitate to talk of wines and their cul- 
ture, or to quote the gastronomic fancies of po- 
ets and humorists—Thackeray on bouillebaisse, 
Sala on caviar, Father Prout on eggs. You 
may relate how Baron Brisse indignantly re- 
buked the ignorant person who declared that 
mayonnaise was spelled with yen, observing 
that he talked of two distinct sauces—as in a 
mayennaise there is velouté, which does not oc- 
cur in a mayonnaise. You may recall the pa- 
latal delicacy of the Count du Broussin, who 
could taste the mule’s hoof in an omelette aux 
champignons. Mushrooms, be it known, are 
only perfect when crushed by the foot of a mule. 
You may tell of the terror of an Italian prince 
crossing the Alps, with his people, when a mule 
and its rider fell over a precipice. ‘‘ The cook !” 
he exclaimed. ‘Holy Virgin! is it the cook?” 
“It is Don Prosdocimo, your excellency.” 
‘¢Only the chaplain: ah, the saints be praised !” 
If you are pathetic, there is the melancholy sui- 
cide of Vatel to narrate; if aphoristic, the aris- 
tologists of old have many a lucid laconism at 
your service. Here is one: ‘‘it is a popular 
_ error to say that where there is dinner for two, 
there is dinner enough for three; it ought to be, 
Where there is dinner for three, there is perhaps 
enough for two.” With which wise saying I end 
my desultory paper, wishing the courteous read- 
er good dinners and a healthy appetite thereto. 


“Un poéme jamais ne valut un diner:” 





how much less an essay! 
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SAVED! 


E noble Newfoundland dog in our picture 

has reached shore with the chubby child 
whom he has rescued from the waters, and we 
can almost see his eye gleam with satisfaction 
at his feat. ‘This is no fancy picture, but one 
which we doubt not has been repeated over and 
over again during the past holiday season; for 
children’ take to the water as naturally as ducks 
when left to their own devices, but not being, like 





MARRIAGE SUPERSTITIONS. 


UR marriage service of the period is very 
nearly the same as that used by our fore- 
fathers, a few obsolete words only being changed. 
‘The bride was taken ‘‘ for fairer, for fouler—for 
better, for worse,” and promised to be ‘* buxom 
and bonny” to her future husband at bed and at 
board. ‘The bridegroom used to put the ring 
on each of the bride’s left-hand fingers in turn, 
saying, at the thumb, ‘‘In the name of the Fa- 
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An old Welsh law tells us that three blows with 
a broomstick, on any part of the person except 
the head, is a fair allowance; and another pro- 
vides that the stick be not longer than the hus- 
band’s arm, nor thicker than his middle finger. 

In Swinburn’s ‘‘‘T'reatise of Spousals,” we read: 
“The first inventor of the wedding-ring, as is 
reported, was one Prometheus. The workman 
who made it was ‘Tubal-Cain, who, by the coun- 
sel of our first parent, Adam, gave it unto his 
son to this end, that therewith he should espouse 





tine marriages, when there had been no time 
nor thought for the ring. 

The ceremony over, the favors are distributed. 
The origin of these is that among the Northern 
nations the knot seems to have been the symbol 
of love, faith, and friendship, pointing out the 
indissoluble tie of affection and duty between 
the bride and her husband. yell says, ‘The 
favor was a large knot of ribbons of several col- 
ors—gold, silver, carnation, and white. ‘This is 
worn upon the hat for some weeks.” He also 








ducks, web-footed, generally find difficulty enough 
in getting out again, unless some kind providence 
comes to their aid. For this reason many fam- 
ilies, on going to watering-places, are in the habit 
of taking trusty Newfoundland dogs, trained to 
keep the little ones in sight and be ready to res- 
cue them in time of need; and we doubt not that 
many of our readers can recall instances where 
this device has preserved the family circle un- 
broken. The Newfoundland dog is certainly one 
of the noblest of the canine species, combining, as 
he does, beauty, sagacity, fidelity, and usefulness. 





ther ;” at the second, ‘‘ In the name of the Son ;” 
at the third, ‘In the name of the Holy Ghost ;” 
and at the fourth, ‘‘ Amen !” 

It was also the custom for the bride’s father 
to present his son-in-law with one of his daugh- 
ter’s shoes, as a token of the transfer of authority, 
and the bride was made to feel the change'by a 
blow on her head given with the shoe. 

The husband was bound by oath to use his 


Wife well, in failure of which she might leave 


him; yet as a point of honor he was allowed 
‘to bestow on his wife moderate castigation.” 








a wife, like as Abraham delivered unto his serv- 
ants bracelets and ear-rings of gold.” The form 
of the ring being circular and without end, which 
importeth this much, that their mutual love and 
hearty affection should roundly flow from the one 
to the other as in a circle, and that continually 
and forever. 

Marriages are recorded to have been celebrated 
without the ring, and a key substituted for it; 
and sometimes a ring of leather cut transversely 
from a finger of the bridegroom’s glove: these, 
though, were generally for hurried and clandes- 








SAVED! 


says, ‘It is ridiculous to go to a wedding with- 
out new clothes. If you are in mourning, you 
throw it off for some days, unless you are 
mourning for some near relation who is very 
lately dead.” . 

People when they were engaged, in olden 
times, were not given to such expensive love- 
tokens as are now indulged in; one of the most 
favorite love-tokens was little ‘‘ handkerchiefs 
of about three or four inches square, wrought 
round about, and with a button or a tassel at 
each corner, and a little one in the middle with 
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silke and threed; the best edged with a small 
gold lace or twist, which being folded up in 
foure crosse foldes, so as the middle might be 
seene, gentlemen and others did usually weare 
them in their hats as favours of their loves and 
mistresses. Some cost sixpence apiece, some 
twelvepence, and the richest sixteenpence.” 

A gay procession formed a part of the hum- 
bler marriages. The bride was led to church 
between two boys, wearing bride-laces and rose- 
mary tied about their silken sleeves; and before 
her was carried a silver cup filled with wine, in 
which was a branch of gilded rosemary hung 
about with silk ribbons of all colors. Next came 
the musicians, and then the bride-maids, some 
bearing great bride-cakes, others garlands of 
gilded wheat; and thus they marched to church 








Kent is differently conducted ‘from the general 
way. When the carriage starts with the ‘* happy 
pair” the bride-maids are drawn up in a row, and 
the groomsmen in another. The old shoe is then 
thrown as far as possible, and the bride-maids 
run for it, the successful one being supposed to 
be the first to get married; the lucky one then 
throws the shoe at the groomsmen, the one who 
is hit by it also being supposed to be the first 
who will enter the bonds of wedlock. Urquhart, 
in ‘Pillars of Hercules,” thinks that the cus- 
tom of throwing the shoe arose from the usage 
in the East of bearing a slipper before the couple 
in token of the bride’s subjection to her husband. 
If this be it, the brides of the period will grow 
restive, and refuse the salutation of the usual 
avalanche of old white satin shoes, as they don’t 
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amidst the shouts and benedictions of the spec- 
tators. 

The next old customs are those which are ob- 
served on the bride’s departure from home. It 
was said to be in virtue of a Highland fashion 
that a new broom was thrown after Princess 
Louise as she left the Castle on her wedding- 
day; but otherwise it seems to me a very un- 
complimentary proceeding to sweep the bridal 
couple away. 

Rice and sugar I have myself often seen show- 
ered down on the ‘‘happy united” as emblems 
of abundance; but, unless done dextrously, the 
proud husband’s brand-new coat and hat will have 
a floury witness to his happiness not quite de- 
sirable. 

The origin of throwing the old shoe is still en- 
shrouded with mystery. Throwing the shoe in 
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tom. Late in the evening on the day a mar- 
riage has been celebrated the ringers go to the 
church, and foretell on the great bell the num- 
ber of children with which the marriage is. to 
be blessed; and as many times as the clapper 
smites the bell, so many children will fill their 
quiver. 

At Hope Church, in Derbyshire, it is the cus- 


tom for the clerk to call aloud, while the couple | 


are standing at the altar rails, ‘‘God speed the 
couple well!” and also at the publication of the 
bans. 

At Cranbrook, in Kent, it is customary, in- 
stead of strewing the newly married couple’s 
path with flowers, to strew it with emblems of 
the bidegroom’s calling. Carpenters walk on 
shavings, butchers on skins of slaughtered sheep, 





ORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


mind loving, but they don’t care for the subjec- 
tion or obeying. Among the nobles in Germany 
it was formerly the custom for the bride, when 
she was conducted to the bride-chamber, to take 
off her shoe and throw it among the by-standers, 
which every one strove to catch, and whoever 
got it thought it an omen that they themselves 
would shortly be married. 

It is rather remarkable that in Prussia, and 
perhaps in other parts of Central Europe, the 
throwing of broken crockery at doors is a regu- 
lar practice at marriages. Lord Malmesbury, 
who in 1791 married a princess of that country 
as proxy for the Duke of York, tells us that the 
morning after the ceremonies a great heap of 
such,rubbish was found at her royal highness’s 
doors. 

In Worcestershire there is a marriage-bell cus- 





the followers of St. Crispin are honored with | 


leather parings, paper-hangers with slips of pa- 
per, blacksmiths with old iron, rusty nails, ete. 

In some parts of Monmouthshire there is a 
most peculiar custom. The bride pays ‘the 
lads of the village” to meet her, after the sacred 
rite has been performed, with chains of hay and 
straw at the church-yard gate, and the happy 
pair are “‘then and there enchained.” 

In Scotland they used always to wash the 
bridegroom’s feet before the marriage day, but 
this is now obsolete. 

There is a_Norfolk saying, ‘‘ Be sure when 
you go to get married that you don’t go in at one 
door and out at another, or you will always be 
unlucky.” In Yorkshire the bride-cake is cut 
into little square pieces and thrown over the 
heads of the bridal pair, and the pieces: picked 











up and drawn through the ring. Sometimes, 
though, the pieces are left for the crowd to 
scramble for. 

The pieces of cake drawn through the ring 
should be done so nine times, and then rolled 
up in little packets and put under all the single 
ones’ pillows at night, when they will be sure to 
dream of their future helpmates. In Scotland 
it is customary for the mother or nearest female 
relative of the bridegroom to attend at his house 
to receive the newly married pair. She is ex- 
pected to meet them at the door with a currant 
bun, which she is to break over the head of the 
newly made wife before entering the house. It 
is considered very unlucky should the bun be 
broken by mistake over the head of any person 
but that of the bride. 
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FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


E do not precisely know which of the act- 

ors in this pretty picture the artist meant 
to designate as eating the forbidden fruit—the 
policeman who, neglectful of his duty, is talking 
to the pretty nurse-maid, or the nurse-maid who 
has quite forgotten her charge in listening to the 
tender words of her lover, or the goat that is at- 
tempting to munch the grasses and berries in 
baby’s hat. The only one clearly free from blame 
is baby herself, whose eyes are distended with 
terror, and whose screams, let us hope, will soon 
call the maid to the rescue. It is evident that a 
critical moment has arrived, and that the victim 
in the cradle is about to make a sturdy resistance, 
which will have the effect of sending all the de- 
linquents about their legitimate business. 
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“ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mus. 8. E. M.—We answer our correspondents, 
whether regular subscribers or not, as soon as we 
can; but as we have hundreds of questions and only 
a limited space, there must necessarily be some delay. 
—Three ‘St, Catherines are known in tradition—St. 
Catherine of Alexandria, St. Catherine of Bologna, 
and St, Catherine of Siena. Of these St. Catherine of 
Alexandria is the best known. She was the daughter 
of Costis, half-brother to Constantine the Great, and 
Babinella, the Queen of Egypt, and was the most learn- 
ed, rich, noble, and beautiful maiden of her times. 
She scornfully refused all suitors as beneath her, till 
at last, in a dream, she saw herself rejected by Christ 
as not fair and beautiful enough for him. To become 
worthy of such a bridegroom she embraced Chris- 
tianity, whereupon, in a second vision, Christ appear- 
ed to her and placed the betrothal ring on her finger, 
which she found there on awaking. This mystical 
marriage is a favorite subject of artists, and has been 
painted by Guido, Titian, and many others. She was 
afterward ken on the wheel by the orders of the 
Emperor Maximus. She is the patroness of education, 
science, philosophy, and eloq , and is h d by 
Venice as its patron. St. Barbara, and not St. Cath- 
erine, is represented in the Sistine Madonna kneeling 
with St. Sixtus before the Virgin, who is standing 
with the infant Saviour in her arms. 

Ignonanoce.—Tooth-picks are not put on the table as 
a part of the service. 

An Avutp Sunsortsxn.—Velveteen is too heavy when 
the skirt is lined, and very stiff facings are not now 
used with any material. 

Anez.—You must first lay and sew the box-pleats ; 
then cut out by blouse pattern. Large bustles, with 
or without small hoop-skirts, are worn. Black will be 
the most useful and, indeed, stylish color for woolen 
goods. Gray linen is more stylish than buff. 

E. M. H.—Your alpaca will be stylish made as you 
describe. Get brown cashmere or cheviotte for a hand- 
some suit. Make it by the Marguerite Polonaise pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 87, Vol. IV. Wine-color 
will still be worn. Use the Worth Basque House Dress 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 1, Vol. IV. 

Lvota.—The only hints that we can give you as to 
the best manner of entertaining your callers is to for- 
get yourself and your embarrassment as much as pos- 
sible, and to adapt your conversation to their taste. 
It is a bad compliment, as a rule, to your visitors to 
introduce games as a means of amusing them. This 
depends somewhat, however, on your intimacy with 
them and their inclinations, You should invite a gen- 
tleman to call if you desire his acquaintance. He cer- 
tainly would not feel at liberty to do so without an in- 
vitation, and could not think you forward in the ex- 
ercise of a common act of courtesy. 

E. E. B.—Gather your skirt, instead of pleating, and 
drape it higher behind. The Marguerite polonaise 
is a pretty model for your plaid suit. Use the Travel- 
ing Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. IV., 
for the satine. 

Naomt.—We know of no chapter in the Bible that 
begins with X, unless Psalm cxxvii. be taken as an 
example, 

I. F.—Helgoland, or “ holy Jand,” is an island in the 
North Sea belonging to Great Britain, five and a quar- 
ter square miles in area, and inhabited by a population 
of fishermen. It is of some importance as a military 
post, and is a favorite summer resort.—The trade-winds 
have * general tendency from northeast and southeast 
toward the equator, and blow constantly in two trop- 
ical belts, the latitude of which varies somewhat with 
the seasons. They are caused by the rushing of the 
cold air of the northern and southern latitudes toward 
the equator to fill up the space left there by the rarefied 
ascending air.—The league of the French peasants 
against the feudal lords in the fourteenth century was 
called the Jacquerie.—New York is styled the Empire 
State, we suppose, on account of its relative importance 
in the Union. 

P. W. 8.—There are numerous dealers in old coins 
who will estimate the value of pieces in your posses- 
sion. Asa rule, “proof pieces,” or sample coins with 
@ finely polished surface, struck before those designed 
for general circulation, are most highly prized by col- 
lectors. Next to these are “uncirculated pieces,” 
which, by some rare fortune, preserve the freshness 
with which they came from the mint. We have not 
space to catalogue rare coins; but will only say that 
the earliest copper cents issued for circulation were 
those of 1793, specimens of which have been sold for 
$100. Cents of 1793, 1794, 1799, 1804, 1814, and 1822 are 
rare and bring good prices. Among the choice coins 
are the pine-tree shilling, pine-tree sixpence, Lord 
Baltimore shilling, Lord Baltimore groat, palmetto 
shilling, and the Rosa Americana shilling, penny, and 
farthing. Asa proof of the high price paid for some 
coins, we may mention that at a sale some time since 
an American quarter proof piece of 1827 brought 
$227 50. 

Op Frrenp.—Miss Yonge, pronounced Yonje, was 
born in England in 1828. We know little of her pri- 
vate life beyond the fact that she is the daughter of 
an army officer, and that she has a penchant for the 
High-Church school of theology. She is reputed to 
have given $10,000, the profits of her “* Daisy Chain,” 
for the building of a missionary college at Auckland, 
New Zealand, and-+to have devoted the greater part of 
the proceeds of the “ Heir of Redclyffe” to fitting out 
a missionary schooner, the Southern Cross. 

Exma D. anv Orners.—We can neither give nor sug- 
gest employment to any one. 

Query.—Don't know what you refer to. 

T. W. R.—Your inclosure is useless to us. 

A Stvorre Frrenp.—You can order “ Banting’s 
Treatise” through any publisher. 

Franors.—A widow uses her own Christian name 
on visiting cards and elsewhere, as Mrs. Mary Brown, 
—We have said all we have to say on the barber-pole 
question. 

A. G.—No lady should hesitate to refuse to dance 
with a gentleman who is under the influence of liquor. 
—We have again and again defined the etiquette as re- 
gards the turned-down corners of visiting cards. The 
ballad of ‘‘ Chevy Chase” is found in many collections 
of old English poetry; among others, we think, in 
* Percy's Reliques.” 

Lorrn.—We presume that it was the taciturnity of 
William of Orange that caused him to be dubbed Will- 
jam the Silent.—Bay-rum, mixed with water, is a pleas- 
ant wash for the complexion, and is also commended 
for headache. 

Cora.—In getting up a club for the Bazar it is not 
necessary that all the numbevs should be sent to one 
address. 

Jenniz.—‘‘The Messrs. Harpers’ publications,” is 
the correct mode of expression. 

Dwiext.—Of course whatever you send us will be 
duly considered. 








Browze T.—Biscuit may be used singly as a collect- 
ive noun or in the plural form. ‘ 

Rosa Espimooia.—You will be strangely lacking in 
courtesy if you do not thank the gentleman for the 
plant he has sent you, no matter how slight may be 
the acquaintance. 

J. C, B.—The Worth basque is for street as well as 
house dress. The skirt of that costume is longer, 
however, than the Bazar ever commends for the street. 
You will want about nine yards of silk. Put velvet 
folds instead of the satin trimming on your skirt. 





Hatw’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer is 
an excellent dressing and tonic for the hair, and 
makes the hair grow thick.—[{ Com. ] 





Brunetre.—By dampening the face with cold wa- 
ter, after the first application of Persian Spray, and 
again ru dry with a towel, detection is absolute- 
ly defied.—[Com.] 





Luxury, Health, Booneny insured by using Dooley’s 
Yeast Powder. Elegant light Rolls, Biscuits, etc., pre- 
pared in ten minutes. Dépot, 69 New St., N.¥.—[Com.] 





Rosr Cotp anp Hay Fever disappear by the use of 
Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy.—[Com.] 








Coryine Wuer..—B: 
vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
le 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting getters of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PATENT 


Eider-Down Corsets, 


WORN BY 
QUEEN VICTORIA & PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Newest French shapes. Support and add grace to the 
figure. Warm, — and elegant. Prevent chills and 
preserve health, aintain agreeable warmth, comfort, 
and equal temperature. 


Eider-Down— Lightest, Warmest, and Softest 
of Downs. 

Material in Scarlet, Bismarck, Dove, 
and White. 

The Eider-Down Corsets are alike excellent in prin- 
ciple and practice. They guard against undue temper- 
ature, either hot or cold, most efficient! , and, in addi- 
tion, they are soft, very light, and flexible. T believe 
them, therefore, to be infinitely superior to the form of 
Corset in ordinary use.—W. Tinpat Rosertson, M.D. 

Sole Agents, ERSKINE & CO., 

St. Nicholas Hotel, 523 Broadway, N.Y. 
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TRADE -MARK. 


tk 

RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 

A NEW ARTICLE, 

Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
\ nel, much lighter, perfect 
\ in shape, and will not 
shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 

: consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of 
ery pee a superior in quality and style to any 
oods made in this country, and fully equal to the best 
and-loom imported goods, and at greatly reduced 


prices. 
Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & CO.’S, 47 & 49 White St., N.Y. 





ev- 





Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 
8 clean and free from ver- 
oy ee ackages sent on receipt of 
fmt aeess $1.00 and inside dimensions of cage 
ecu, (12 Mats ina Package). J. Broker & 
Co., 1140 Broadway. Send stamp for 
circular, SCHENCK & CO. 
26934 Pearl St., New York. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off er. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopEons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
mMontH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 













EH. RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS. 


THE AMERICUS CLUB 
BOUQUET, 

The Perfume of the Season. 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WHITE ROSH, 
MUSK, 
IHLANG IHLANG, 

&e., &e., &e., &e. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Special Representatives for United States, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 88 Vesey St., N. Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawotte’s Tor.et Giyorrine Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and chapeing. Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo..z, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
AT THE 


Fair of the American Institute, 
Together with the original Oi Paintings. 
CALI AND SEE THEM! 


t@™ Illustrated Catalogues to be had gratis, at the 
fair, or on application to i 


L. PRANG & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


$2 50 A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 


S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
have nearly ready: 


THE RISE AND FALL 


OF THE 


PARIS COMMUNE. 


WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF 
THE BOMBARDMENT, CAPTURE, & BURNING 
OF THE CITY. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
An Eye-Witness of the Events described, 
Editor of “ Harper's Hand-Book of European Travel," 
‘*Harper’s Phrase-Book,” &c. 


Wirn a Mar or Paris anp Portraits FROM 
OriginaL PuorogRaPus, 


Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, price $2, 


Mr. Fetridge remained in Paris during the eventful 
and perilous period of which he has become the faith- 
ful historian. Nothing seems to have escaped his 
eye, and every page of his thrilling narrative shows 
with what intel igent scrutiny he has seized upon the 
salient incidents of a chronicle that constitutes one of 
the most memorable chapters in modern history. 

His book contains the sayings and doings of the 
Commune during the seventy-three days of its reign; 
its principal official documents; and a narrative of 
the circumstances incident to the origin of its power 
and its final defeat. The work is illustrated with 
splendid portraits, —— those of Marshal McMa- 
hon and his principal generals, of Thiers, of Rochefort, 
and of the leading members of the Commune. 

This remarkable history embraces an account of the 
Coup d’ Etat of March 18, followed almost immediately 
by the surrender of Paris; the Investment and Bom- 
bardment of the City by the Government Forces; the 
Massacre of March 22 in the Rue de la Paix; the 
Schism in the Order of Free-Masons—one Party plac- 
ing its Banners on the Ramparts, the other Protesting ; 
the Dismantling of the Churches; the Destruction of 
the Column Vendéme; the Horrible Explosions in the 
City; the Ruinous Bombardment; the Entrance of 
the Government Troops; the Despair of the Com- 
mune, ushering in a Reign of Blood and Fire; the As- 
sassination of the incarcerated Hostages, including 
the Archbishop of Paris and the Caré of the Madelaine; 
the Burning of the Tuileries and of other Palaces and 
Public Bui am the Desperate Struggle of the In- 
surgents behind the Barricades; the Final Conflict in 
the Cemetery of Pere la Chaise; the Summary Ven- 
geance of the Versailles Government, with all the de- 
tailed horrors of the Seven Days of Murders and Exe- 
cutions. 

















Samples, free. 








ea Harrer & Brornens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 


STEWART & CO. 
have made 
Large Additions 
of 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
just received 
ae 
LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS, 


A.” 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, SHAWLS, 
DRESS GOODS, HOSIERY. 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODs, 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
UNDERWEAR. 


CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, DAMASKS, 


and a large variety of 
every description 
of 
HOUSE-KEEPING AND HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


_ 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS FABRICS. 
All the newest colorings in 
SATIN DE CHINES, BRILLIANTINES, 
BARATHEAS, CREPE DE PARIS, 
SERGES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
SCOTCH WOOL PLAIDS AND WATERPROOFS. 
An elegant assortment of new designs in 
“ROBES DE CHAMBRE.” : 
SILK AND WOOL POPLINS, &c., &c. 
We are now offering 
300 pieces PURPLE FRENCH POPLINS AND 
INGLINES, all Silk and Wool, new and desir- 
able goods, at 75 cents per yard, worth $1 25. 
200 pieces at $1 00 per yard, worth $1 50. 


HOUSE AND HOTEL FURNISHING. 
FAMILY, TABLE, AND BED LINENS. 
TABLE DAMASKS, CLOTHS, AND NAPKINS. 
TOWELS and TOWELINGS, LUNCH CLOTHS, ané¢ 
FRUIT DOYLIES. 

Every description of WHITE GOODS. 

BLANKETS, QUILTS, COMFORTABLES, 
FLANNELS, &c., &c. 
LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, 
YOUTHS’, AND CHILDREN! 
FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT, 
complete in every detail, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


New OPENING, 
a large stock of 


Cee eee rere ree eee eeee Sees esos esesssssssesesesenes 


LADIES’ COSTUMES, 

: FANCY WOOLEN CLOAKS, 

: EMBROIDERED HOUSE JACKETS, : 
: FUR SEAL JACKETS, FANCY FURS, &c. : 

















Cee eeercereserce Pee eee cerns ecereeseresenssseseess 


All Imported Goods, and in elegant variety, to the 
Trade only. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
. 391 Broadway, N. Y. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
4a FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. <i 
4a SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 

STATES, and ENGLAND, _— 

Price in England. Inthe 0.8 
Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 $85.00 
New Singer - «= 32.50 
Elias Howe - = 35.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

AFFIDA .—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
wifeon Sew: Sth w; $ personally appeared before 
me. and made outh that the above prices are correct. and taken 
by him from Circulars published in the United States and 

‘land under the corporate names of the Companies manu- 
facturing said machines. PRED. SMITH, 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga Co., O. 





The Witson Sewine Macuines are for Sale in 
most every County in the United Siates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.-_ 





Ladies!! 
« -USE 





PERSIAN 


WHICH MAKES 


The Complex 


on receipt of $2.00. 
SPRAY BEAUTTIE 





NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 


Will not explode! Safest and 
purest oil ever produced! Stands 
over 150° fire test! We take regu- 
lar Kerosene oil and by our new 
process expel all impurities and 
explosive elements. The Fire 

nderwriters of N. Y. urgently 

recommend onr oil as a protection 

roperty. A lighted lamp may be upset and 

broken without fear of explosion or fire. For sale by 
all grocers, druggists, &c., in the U.S. Extra induce- 
ments todealers. ‘Address Densiow & Busu, 130 Maiden 

Lane, N. Y.; 8 Custom H. St., Boston, Mass. ; 34S. Cal- 

vert at., Baltimore, Md. ; 51 8. Water St., Chicago, IIL ; 

or Cleveland, O. 


4 f f Wry samples of our great 8-page, 








$1 00, illustrated weekly—30O years es- 
tablished. Fine steel engravings free to 
subscribers. —_ make $5 a day. 
Send for The Saturday owell, Me. 





azette, 
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THE BEAVER BRAND. 






SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appearance, bril- 
liant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very finest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in the 
United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States, 

t=” Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “B” 
FOR $100. 


2 Flannel Bands.............. 





--@ $0 50....$1 00 





© Barrie: Conta. os. sccccescccsees @ 200.... 400 
2 Flannel Skirts........... 8 00.... 6 00 
Sieemerie A aoc cdccdccccsces 150.... 450 
8 * Tucked 200.... 6 00 
© Linen, GHW. 6.5 ie ccsecccsecs 100.... 600 
6 Night Dresses a 2 25....13 50 
GB ecletceese dues caieeedccdeves @ 250....15 00 
1 Calico Wrapper. ...... .cccccccessoccces --. 150 
2 Day Dresses .....00..cccc.ccees @ 400.... 800 
1D Bebe vdsicss Wetecscasivescdscucccnenvsed se 9 00 
2 Tiasieet, RWTMNOR 2... ccc. ccccccescessccce 6 50 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks.......... @ 6244.. 3 75 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl.............++ 5 50 
1 *Rareks” Diaper. oc.ccccccccccoccccccccoe 100 
A Set of Linen Diapers ...........seseeeeee 250 
1 Rubber Bib..... eahecstdnsiacnacas i kala 50 
DGG) UB s cos 6 ceavccssecc cd @  050.... 100 
WOMAN CMR danivcdsssscusccaceniesavaceecace 475 

$100 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 


ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive, 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


Dutch Bulbous Roots, 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Just published, our new AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
of the above, enlarged and improved, containing 60 
pages of printed matter, and many new and beautiful 
engravings, including a ee and finely colored litho- 
graph of a GROUP OF HYACINTHS. Also a de- 
Scriptive list of small fruits, among which are several 
new varieties of Strawberries never before offered to 
the public. A copy will be mailed to all applicants 
upon receipt of 10 cents. Regular customers supplied 
gratis. Address B. K. BLISS & SONS 

23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 

(P. O. Box No. 5712.) 


C WORCH, destroyer of 
* MOTHS IN FURNITURE. 


The only reliable remedy for vermin of this kind. 
110 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK THA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
. ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan= 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 

Send for Thea-Nectar Cirewlar. 


IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 

EEN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revoly- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 

For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag't 

$290 Address U. S. PIANO CO., 865 B'dway, N. » a 























ENOCH e 
MORGAN'S 
SONS’ 





SAPOLIO 


For General Household Purposes, 
BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used for 
general house chiting. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholesale, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 





of danger. 


R 





DYSPEPSIA MET AND CONQUERED. 


Pain has its uses. It indicates the seat of disease and its nature. If the lo- 
cality, progress, and intensity of a disorder were not manifested by the torture 
it occasions, the victim would be surprised by death before he was conscious 
The indescribable tortures which accompany Dyspepsia preclude 
all doubt as to the character of the malady. Combat the enemy promptly with 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
This pleasant specific meets the disease at all 
ach, the torpid liver, the constipated bowels, t! " 
storing all these organs to their natural condition, effects a radical cure. 


ints—in the weakened stom- 
e shattered nerves—and by re- 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





NEW ORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldes 
NOW OPEN FOR 


t and best Music School in the country, 
PRIVATE AND CLASS 


INSTRUCTION 


In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission must be made at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 





JOAQUIN MILLER’S POEMS. 
SONGS OF THE SIERRAS. 


“ With a few exceptions, the book is the most orig- 
inal of the generation. Even his blemishes are gilded 
his genius.”—Harriet Prescott Spofford in “* Old and 
New.” 





“Tn some respects the most remarkable book of the 
year, or of the decade, and, as introducing a new style 
of American pets, it fully deserves all the notice that 
the English literary journals have given it.”—Spring- 


field Republican. 
One Elegant 16mo Volume. Price $1 50, 
Sold every where. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 
WE SEND SINGLE 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


by Express to any part of the United States, and allow 
the purchaser to open the — and examine the 
watch before paying the bill. Send for our price-list, 
which Fe full particulars, and please state that you 
saw this advertisement in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO,, 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
t@ All prices reduced since Feb. Ist. 


pense 
| ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tk NAMES AND DI- 
REOCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
RAOH SEPARATE PIEOR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. TIT. 

















SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........... 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT..... PY Eien... 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... Mish 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS 

TRAINED STREET SUIT.......... 





Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... oor 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. os 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ soe 


SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 17 
LADY THAVEEENG SULT. cc ccccecscccesee Se 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 — akaiaciantiaaiseuiasddas cess o 2 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

9 Bai cctcatanes neerusciensresssneaes ~ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 — 


ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) “ 31 
YOUTH’S _ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years O1d)....-.....0.eeeseeees s 33 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Sl 
MARGUERITE PO 


VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
— on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

Tn ordering, please tery the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 

3] UIL D E RS and all who contemplate 
‘ building, supplied with de- 
scriptive circular of “Village Builder.” Address A. J. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


"Poor Miss Finch,” 


A new and beautifully illustrated serial story, by 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “The Moon- 
stone,” &c., has just commenced in 


Harper’s Weekly. 
New Subscribers will be supplied with the Werxiy 
from No. 766 [for September 2], in which Number this 


story began, to the close of the year, four months, for 
One Do.tar. 





Harper's WEEKLY contains ONE-THIRD more read- 
ing-matter, a larger number of Illustrations, and is 
conspicuously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circulation is four 
times that of any similar publication. 


ene 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanrper’s Macagtne, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 
Hakgprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 


Harper's MaGcazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Baza, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the WrEek.ty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Week y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brovuners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harper's PEriopicats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his hooks 
are all published by Messrs. Harrer & Brorners, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety-of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, ee. and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 

ing business, are requested to make application to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 











Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorr. 
EB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, t 
Unied then, nrometenan 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 1871. 


KINGSLEY’S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ. 
mas in the West Indies. By Cuarurs Kinasiey, 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST 
Edited, with Notes, by Wa. J. Rourr, A.M., former- 
ly Head Master of the High- School, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Editor of ‘The Merchant of Venice.” 
Tilustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. King Arthur. A 
Poem. By Eanrt Lyrron. 12mo, Cloth, Iumin- 
ated, $1 75. a 

BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lory Brovenam. Written by Him- 
self. Vols. I. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 

THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls. 
By Grorarana M. Cratk, Author of “ Mildred,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 

ife. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 

Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
1é6mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun S. C. Asnorr, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolution,” &c. Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Family 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Sarau N. Ranpo.ru. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


LYELUL’S STUDENT’S GEOLOGY. The Student’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuar.es Lys, Batt., 
F.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man,” &c. With more than 600 
Illustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Riouanrn J. Busn, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 


RA WLINSON’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
ce the History of Chaldwa, Assyria, Media, 

abylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt. 
Carthage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, an 
Rome. By Grorer Rawson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED LY 


NARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” “The Sacristan’s Household,” “ Veronica,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Witttam Brack, 
Author of ‘Love or Marriage?" “ Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


a a EDITIONS by the Author of “ John 
alifax :” 
OLIVE. — OGILVIES. —THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. — JOHN. HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cnar.es Reaper, 
Author of “Put Yourself in His Place,” ‘Griffith 
Gaunt,” ‘‘ Hard Cash,” “* White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Illustrations. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuartes Grpron, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 


ife. By Mrs. A.B. BuackweEu. Illustrated. S8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pus.isuzp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





READE'’S LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 
8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 2 


COMFORT"S GERMAN COURSE. 12mo, Half Leath- 
er, $2 00. = 

THE DODGE CLUB. By James Dz Mitte. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. A 

CORD AND CREESE. By James De Mituz. Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. rey 


WADDELL'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
WILLSON'S FIRST READER. 12mo, 40 cents. 
ABBOTTS' ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES: Jose- 


phine.— Margaret of Anjou.—Charles I. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 20 per vol. 





ee Harrre & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


$1 








A DAY with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Ocrozer 14, 1871. 











FACE’LZ. 
A rong te) veing ae 


—_—_»———_ 
A Bap Tax—Attacks of 
gout. . 


A Goop Tax—The In- 
come, 

CHEWING THE CUD. 

A three-year-old, contem- 
plating a favorite cow, ask- 
ed her mother, “* What does 
Daisy do with her cud when 
she has done with it?” 

The puzzled parent did 
not know. 

“Oh, I know,” said the 
little one; “ she gives it to 
papa, and he keeps it in his 
cheek !” 


re 

When the Duke of Som- 
erset was Joune was he a 
turn-over 


—_@———— 

Nice Covet-Hovse tTuat. 
—The Grand Jury of Sono- 
ma, California, recommend- 
ed in their report that, “‘ for 
the wwe J and comfort of 
bald-headed men, the loose 
espe be removed from 

he ceiling, or that the 
sheriff be instructed to fur- 
nish parties having busi- 
ness in the court with pil- 
lows or suitable shields to 
cover their heads with.” 


——_—_—_—_ 
Are ladies called “mum” 
because they talk so little? 


—_——__——_ 

Terrroracism.—Miss Mar- 
tineau relates an anecdote 
in her “ Western Travels” 
of a clergyman who was so 
strict a temperance member 
that he refused to drink wa- 
ter out of the Brandywine 
River, but he enjoyed the 
wine sauce eaten with 
plum-pudding. 


Morto ror tux Dova.e- 
HEADED Girt—** Two heads 
are better than one.” 


oo 

A Bap Cror.—A farmer, 
speaking of the thinness of 
the hay crop, said, “The 
rasshoppers have all got 
ame trying to jump from 
one blade of grass to an- 
other.” 


—————— 
Friacs or Distress—The 
pavement in hot weather. 
oe 


PARDONABLE PREJUDICE. 
—A farmer who went to 
Texas to buy a farm was 
greatly prejudiced against 

he country he thought to 
settle in from the fact that 
a doctor whom he had call- 
ed to attend him when he 
was seized with a fever be- 
zan trying on his clothes 
mmediately after writing a 
prescription. The fact that 
while the doctor was trying 
on his coat the chamber- 
maid was examining his 
handkerchiefs, and the por- 
ter was struggling with his 
boots, lent wings to his im- 
agination, and doubtless 
had an influence in regard 
to his speedy exit from the 
State. 


There is an incorrigible 
wooden-legged caricaturist 
that we know who even 
takes off his own leg. 


—_—_—-. 
GENTLE IRONY. 


Crossine-Swrerer. ‘ Re- 
member the crossin’-sweep- 
er, Sir!” 

Fiewpisnry  [Rrrraste 
Person. “ Oh, get out, and 
be hanged to you, and don’t 
kick up such a dust!” 

Crosstnc-Sweeren. “ Lor’ 
now! There! If you'd ’a 
sent me word as you was 
a-comin’, I'd ‘’a had some 
tea leaves laid down !” 














YHE LADY WHO HAS NOT COME DRESSED TO THE OPERA. 


MODERN LEISURE. 
“Yrs, Frep 


THE TIME.’ 





(ey 


iN 


WEN 

















THE LIGHT FANTASTIC TOE. 


British Youtu. “ But you don’t mean to say your Countrymen are better Dancers than we are?” 
AMERICAN BELLE. ‘“ Wa’al, no! You’re spry enough at Hopping; but I guess you don’t ‘ Bunch !’” 
(Which, interpreted, means that Englishmen are sufficiently irreproachable Fa! ny 4 as Dancing is concerned, but that they are not in the habit of giving Bouquets 
to their Partners. 
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THE LADY WHO HAS! 
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HAS ONLY GoT S1x Weeks’ LEAVE; SO WE’RE GOING To ITALY AND SwiTzERLAND, AND MEAN TO TRY HOW MANY PLACES WE CAN ‘DO IN 


——— 


—s — <— 






Z) 


Tom and Arthur have been rude 


fy) 
; iy 4 Wy 


AULA MEL 


DISCRETION IS THE BETTER PART OF VALOR. 





THE TABLES TURNED. 
A youth in Iowa, who has 
a turn for practical j king. 
recently tried to oe 
upon an honest lager- 
vendor by leading a mule 
into his saloon, and taking 
him up to the bar as if for 
adrink. Mein Herr looked 
steadily at the pair for a 
ing Bis eg ieee 
and th 
broke _ follows: ar 
a ere, Vynce, I kriiow 
vat dis is here—yeur own 
brudder—but he be one you 
call a minor. He ish ‘too 
much young to drink his 
ga lager ; it isnot for the 
law, in no place, nor not 
mit my saloon. He look like 
yous you may be one fam- 
ly, a8 you call it; but if 
ever bring dat. youn; 
rudder here again, I vi 
shust tell you old fadder 
jackass of you both. Now 
you shust go along mit 
yourself,” 
The young man and the 
mule went along, weeping 
as they went. 


__>—____ 

Facts should be put down 
in black and white; in an- 
other colored ink they might 
appear ink-red-ible. 


= 

UNREASONABLE. — A man 
whom we know is so keen 
in money matters that posi- 
tively he refused to con- 
clude the purchase of a 
house for 999 years because 
he could not have the odd 
year thrown in. 

_—_———@——_____ 

Tar Hapriest Parr.— 
Eve was the only woman 
who never threatened to go 
and live with mamma; and 
Adam*was the only man 
who never tantalized his 
wife about ‘ the way moth- 
er used to cook.” 


—_p——__ 

It is unreasonable to com- 
plain because your clock 
stops—it can not get on 
without a weight. 


——————.} >» 

A young married woman 
in the country says she 
wishes she had a magic 
mirror to see how her hus- 
band amuses himself in her 
absence. 


_—~—— 

A soldier can not be even 
half a soldier if he is in 
quarters. 


—_—~ @—__ 
A CRACK SHOT. 

DurFrerton (who is a qood 
shot). ** Well, I could have 
sworn I hit the ‘ bull’ that 
time.” 

OFFIoER IN CuarcE (hav- 
ing a look through his glass). 
“No, but very near; you 
have killed the cow in the 
field to the left.” 


Sao 2 

It does not follow be- 
cause you bail a friend out 
that you need treat him like 
water. , 

A COOL HAND. 

AccomMopaTING CREDIT- 
or. “How often must I 
climb three pairs of stairs 
before I get the amount of 
this little account ?” 

Destor. “Do you think 
I am going to rent a place 
on. the first floor to accom- 
modate my creditors 2?” 

——__~<.—_ 


It is a funny thing about 
a dentist that the more he 
stops the faster he gets on. 

es, 


If three feet will make a 

yard, how Hayes: 4 hands need 

ou employ to build a wash- 
ouse in it? 


> 

A Quiet Rerreat.—One 
of the happiest places in 
the world must be Storno- 
way, the regular postal com- 
munication with that favor- 
ed spot being but once a 
year. What a paradise it 
would be for those who are 
liable to twelve deliveries a 
day of letters, circulars, etc. 


to their Mamma. Mamma 


has complained to Papa, who ts heard coming up stairs. 
Artuour. “I say, Tom, here comes Papa—I shall pretend to 
? 


be Asleep.’ 


Tom. “I sha’n’t—I shall get up 





and put Something On.” 



































